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“NITROCELLULOSE” vs. “NITROGLYCERIN” 


We find a revival of interest in what has been considered a 
“Is it necessary or desirable to incorporate nitro- 
In so far as Military Rifle Powders 
are concerned, this question was settled in this country in 1909, 
when “Du Pont 1909 Military’’ (Rifle Powder No. 20) replaced 
“Du Pont 1908 Military’ (Rifle Powder No. 19) as the U. S. 


settled issue: 
glycerin in rifle powders?” 


RIFLE POWDERS 


The Ideal. At the present time we are 
in a period of transition. The doom of 
Cordite has been sealed. True, it is still 
being used in many sporting rifle cartridges, 
but it is doubtful whether it will survive 
much longer, its place being taken by a 
nitrocellulose powder. ‘The change is of the 
greatest importance, the advantages which it 
will bring being so great that we are at a 
loss to understand why it did not occur sooner. 
But before we discuss these advantages, let 
us see what are the properties which an ideal 
rifle powder should possess. 

First, it should be capable of developing 
sufficient pressure to produce the very high 
velocities which are now considered necessary. 
Then there should be no smoke. The action 
of the powder should not be in any way 
affected by variations in temperature, and the 
powder itself should be capable of being kept 
for a considerable time, under all sorts and 
conditions of climate. It should cause neither 
erosion nor corrosion and its action should 
be easily controlled. 

Perhaps it might be well to point out that 
erosion is the actual wear on the inside of 
the barrel produced by the flame and gases 
produced by the explosion, while corrosion is 
the wear on the inside of the barrel, caused 
by the chemical action of the residue of the 
powder after firing. Erosion takes place at 
the instant of firing and during the passage 
of the bullet down the bore, while corrosion 
is a far slower process: which may go on for 
days or weeks. From this it is obvious that 
cleaning can ward off most if not all of the 
effects of corrosion, while it is no safeguard 
whatsoever against erosion. 

Let us now consider the various classes of 
powders which have been in general use during 
the last 30 years. Broadly speaking, there 
are three main varieties, each fundamentally 
differing from the other, viz., black powder, 
nitroglycerin powders, of which Cordite is 
the most notable example, and _ nitrocellulose 
powders. 

Black Powder. This gives off heavy smoke 
and cannot produce very high velocities, but 
otherwise it fills all the conditions which we 
have laid down. Its action is absolutely unaf- 
fected by temperatures and it gives identical 
results in the plains of India in June as it 
would in the Yukon in January. It will keep 
forever as far as practical purposes are con- 
cerned. Its burning causes no erosion, while 
its residue, so far from corroding barrels, can 
almost be classed as a preservative. Finally, 
its action can be easily controlled by variations 
in the size of the grain. 

Nitroglycerin Powders. These produce no 
smoke and velocities as great as are needed. 
They keep fairly well in the tropics and better 
still in more temperate climates, while their 
action can be controlled by varying the size 
of grain, stick or tube, whichever shape is 
used. Here, however, their good points come 
to an end. Their action is affected by tem- 
perature to a very great extent indeed. The 
temperature at which they burn on exploding 
is very high, with the result that they invaria- 
bly cause erosion, while their residue is strongly 
acid, and thus very thorough and careful clean- 
ing is rendered absolutely essential. 


The italics in the above are ours. 


IN RIFLE POWDERS 


experienced. 


Nitrocellulose Powders. These produce no 
smoke and velocities even higher than those 
given by Cordite, but they do not keep so well 
as the latter powder, particularly in the tropics. 
Their action can be controlled to an even 
greater extent than in the case of Cordite, and 
they are not affected by temperature to any- 
thing like the degree to which Cordite is, 
although they are not quite so immune to 
temperature changes as Black Powder. 


They burn with far less heat than Cordite, 
but owing to temperature of burning being so 
much lower, cleaning is rendered far more 
easy. The greater the heat with which a 
powder burns, the more the pores of the steel 
are opened, and consequently, the more the 
fouling is forced into the metal itself. All 
the fouling can only be taken out by a series 
of cleanings made at intervals of a few days. 
The barrel “sweats” the fouling out of its 
“pores” a little at a time, taking several days 
over the process. It is obvious that the less 
the pores are originally opened by the heat 
of the explosion, the more readily will the 
barrel “‘sweat’’ out what fouling it has assimi- 
lated, and consequently the more easy it will 
be to clean. 


Erosion. The two points on which nitro- 
cellulose powders score over Cordite and other 
nitroglycerin powders, apart from the very 
important matter of ease of cleaning, are the 
freedom they give from erosion and the far 
greater immunity they give from changes in 
temperature. The question of erosion is of 
the very utmost importance. Cleaning, as 
has already been pointed out, is no preserva- 
tion. With Cordite, erosion is bound to take 
place. The softer the steel the greater will 
be the effects, and the modern very hard steels 
are not acted on to anything like the extent 
to which the milder steels of twenty-five years 
ago were. This is one reason, and a very 
important one, why we do not approve of the 
use of reduced charges of Cordite in black 
powder rifles. Such rifles are not modern, 
and their barrels are far too soft to withstand 
the erosive action of Cordite with any chance 
of success. But even the very hardest of 
modern steels cannot escape with impunity 
from the terrific temperatures set up by an 
explosion of Cordite. The cupped jute wad 
usually loaded in all Cordite rifle cartridges 
produces a little protection from the heat of 
the flame of the gases, but it is not nearly 
enough, and whenever Cordite is fired in a 
rifle, erosion occurs. It is impossible to pre- 
vent. No barrel can retain its virgin accuracy 
for long under such circumstances. The life 
of a barrel depends only on the degree of 
accuracy expected from it. A match rifle 
barrel might last from joo to 500 rounds— 
not more—when Cordite is fired. With nitro- 
cellulose powder, a match rifle barrel will 
retain its original degree of accuracy for 
4,000 or 5,000 rounds, while the barrel of 


UPON 


Government Service Powder for small arms. 
of interest as a chapter in ‘““‘THE STORY OF RIFLE POW- 
DERS” to quote to you an editorial printed on page 542 in the 
April 17, 1920, issue of The Field, the Country Gentlemen’s 
Newspaper (London), showing what our British cousins have 


We believe it is 


a sporting rifle would last almost indefinitely. 

Effects of Temperature. Almost equally 
important to the big game sportsman, at any 
rate, are the effects of temperature. With 
Cordite a rifle might shoot from 6” to 8” 
higher at 200 yards in the tropics than it 
would with the same load in England. In 
the case of a single rifle the alteration in the 
necessary sighting is a comparatively simple 
matter, although it is a nuisance: With double 
rifles, however, there is the additional danger 
that the barrels will no longer shoot together. 
Few sportsmen realize the very great difficul- 
ties to be overcome in so adjusting the two 
barrels of a double rifle that the most expert 
shot can find no differeneé in the shooting 
between them. This nicety of shooting can 
only be repeated when the chamber pressures 
and muzzle velocities are the same as_ those 
for which the particular rifle was regulated. 
A double rifle which is capable of making a 2” 
group at 1oo yards in England might fail to 
make a 6” group at the same range in the 
plains of India in June with the same car- 
tridges out of the same box as those which 
gave such good results at home, if Cordite 
was the propellant used. Rifle makers sur- 
mount this difficulty by having all cartridges 
for use in the tropics loaded with a few grains 
less charge, so as to insure the pressures and 
velocities set up in hot climates being the same 
as those developed in England, by the heavier 
charges. Unfortunately, the temperature of 
the tropics is even a more variable quantity 
than that of the British Isles. The greatest 
heat is probably encountered in India in the 
hot weather, but during the cold weather in 
that country the temperature is not sufficiently 
great to make any appreciable difference to 
the shooting of a rifle from its performance 
in England. The northern portions of the 
Sudan present a similar difficulty, but else 
where in Africa the heat is fairly constant 
throughout the year in any one district. Even 
so, the big game hunter may wander through 
several districts of varying temperature. Thus 
it will be seen that, to cater entirely to the 
question of temperature by fixing any single 
“tropical load” is impossible. Nitrocellulose 
powders are not so affected by these changes 
to anything like such a serious extent, and 
by their adoption it should be possible to 
regulate and sight any rifle in England for 
very nearly exact shooting with the same 
load in almost any part of the globe. 

Summing Up. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the only respect in which Cordite can 
in any way hold its own against a nitorcellu- 
lose powder is that it will keep in good condi- 
tion rather longer. We feel certain that this 
difficulty will be overcome as more nitrocellu- 
lose powder is manufactured. Such enormous 
improvements have been made during the last 
few years that there is every reason to hope 
that a more lasting nitrocellulose powder will 
shortly be made. At present, Du Pont No. 16 
powder is almost entirely used by the Gov- 
ernment in military ammunition, but it is 
an open secret that our own manufacturers 
are going to undertake the task of producing 
nitrocellulose powders for both Government 
and Sporting use. We have every confidence 
that they will succeed as well as the great 
American firm. 


The Field has a special department, with equipment for tests and 


investigations, devoted to ‘‘Shooting,”’ and this has a high reputation among all English-speaking people. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Military Sales Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 




















AMAZINGLY UNIFORM VELOCITIES 


“POWDER BY DU PONT” 


Experienced sportmen know that 
only in shotgun shells which bear 
the name — DU PONT —can they 
secure that unvarying uniformity 
of velocity, pressure and pattern 
which make for confidence, skill 
and pleasure in shooting. 


Records of recent tests of du Pont powders at 
Brandywine Laboratory, Wilmington, Delaware, show 
a uniformity of velocity’ probably never before 
equalled in shotgun shell loading. 


(Ten consecutive shots in each load with each make of shell.) 


** Make Ft. Secs. 
Load Powder of Shell Velocity REMARKS 


844 Maximum average variation: 
841 13 f. s. or 14%. Variation 


234 drs.—1 0z.7C du Pont No.5 
= 3 
, ’ 4 839 above average: 5 f. s., or about 
1 
? 


“ 


- eS 839 Y% of 1%. Variation below av- 
831 erage: 8 f. s., or less than 1%. 


Average Velocity 839 f.s. 


“ “ 


“s 876 Maximum average variation: 
2 876 7 f. s., or less than 1%. Varia- 
1 875 tion above average: 2 f. s., or 
4 . 872 about 3/10 of 1%. Variation 
5 869 below average: 5 f. s., or about 
Average Velocity 874 fs. 6/10 of 1%. 


3drs.—1 oz. 7C du Pont No 


“ “ 


3 drs —1% 0z.7C du Pont No. 850 Maximum average variation: 
as , 850 10 f. s., or a little over 1%. Va- 
848 riation above average: 4 f. s., or 
843 less than % of 1%. Variation 
840 below average: 6 f. s., about % 
Average Velocity 846f.s. of 1%. 


1 986 Maximum average variation: 

5 983 16 f. s., less than 2%. Variation 

- 4 978 above average: 7 f. s., and less 

a 3 976 than 1%. Variation below av- 

. 2 970 erage: 9 f. s., about 1 %. 
Average Velocity 979 f:s. 


3% drs. —1% 0z. 60 du Pont No. 


“ 


2 949 Maximum average variation: 
2 945 17 f. s., less than 2%. Variation 
3 944 above average: 6 f. s., about 2/3 
4 044 of 1%. Variation below average: 
5 932 11 f. s., a little over 1%. 

Average Velocity 943 fs. 


Pont No 


* Early issues of this magazine will publish pressure and pattern tests equally as 
remarkable as these velocity records. 


** Shells used were the well-known brands of the five largest ammunition manu- 
facturers in the United States. 


+ 1% ounces of shot in 12-gauge is an abnormal load, and is not standard with 
the ammunition manufacturers, nor is it recommended by us. This test is included 
merely to show how well du Pont Powders handle even abnormal shot loads. 


Du Pont makes powder, not shells. Du Pont powders are 
obtainable in all standard shells. If you ‘‘know what you 
shoot, and shoot what you know,” confidence, skill and 


pleasure will result. 


If you want the best in powder ask for these brands when buying shotgun shells 


DU PONT BALLISTITE DU PONTOVAL DU PONT NO. 2 


E. 1 DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


Wilmington 


Delaware 
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THE SUPREME TARGET RIFLE OF THE WORLD 


HEN nearly two-thirds ot the 

teams and individuals who par- 
ticipate in the small bore events use 
the Winchester Model 52 isn’t that 
pretty good evidence that this is the 
rifle that helps make champions— and 
isn’t it the rifle which you should use? 


If you are not equipped with a 
Winchester 52 you owe it to yourself 
and to your club to shoot one. Itis the 
supreme target rifle of the world —the 
rifle that you can always depend upon. 
It is the rifle used by the champion- 
ship teams whose pictures appear in 
this advertisement. 


The Winchester 52 is the 
choice of champions and riflemen 
who wish to improve their scores. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Upper— Columbus (Ohio) 50 foot Inter-club Champions 


Lower right —7th Infantry, Vancouver, Wash., Military 
Regimental Champions 
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The Team “Cleans Up” 


announce the winning of the 1924 Free Rifle Championship by 


C= bulletins from Rheims to THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
This was 101 


the United States Team, on a score of 5284. 
points higher than the Swiss in second place. 

With further results from the International and Olympic Matches 
still to come at the time this issue went to press, it is known that: 

Sgt. Morris Fisher, of the United States Team, won the Individual 
Championship on a score of 1075 for all three positions, and also took 
the Kneeling Championship. 

Following the shooting of the International, Marcus Dinwiddie, 
17-year-old member of the United States Team, broke the world’s 
record in the Olympic small bore match scoring 396, over Hartmann, 
veteran Swiss shot who had scored 394. During the final hour of the 
match, however, de Lisles of France, hung up the phenominal total of 
398, breaking Dinwiddie’s new record and taking the event. 

The United States Team and their scores in the Free Rifle Match 
are: 

Sgt. Morris Fisher, U. S. M. C. .... 1075 
W. R. Stokes, Washington, D. C. .. 1067 
Sgt. R. O. Coulter, U. S. M.C. .... 1049 
Commdr. C. T. Osburn, U. S. N. .. 1048 
pees 3.5 eek, US By esc. 1045 


Team Total .... 5284 


Unofficial reports from the Olympic Matches, which followed the 
Free Rifle event, show that the United States Team swept the board 
taking the 400-, 600-, and 800-meter matches over all the other com- 
peting nations on a grand total of 676 points, with the Haitian riflemen, 
who were taken to France by that veteran American shot, Col. D. C. 
McDougal, in second place on 646 points and the French third on 644 
points. Other contesting nations in the Olympics scored as follows: 
Switzerland 633; Finland 629; Denmark 625; Sweden 623; Norway 
595; South Africa 588; Italy 576; Belgium 550; Greece 527; Rou- 
mania 527; Czecho-Slovakia 502; Poland 476; Holland 458; and 
Portugal 437. 

The Free Rifle Match, owing to a shortage of targets was shot on 
three successive days, June 14, on which the offhand stage was fired, 
June 15, the kneeling stage, and June 16, the prone stage. 

Some of the details of the first day’s shooting are contained in a 
letter received from Col. C. E. Stodter, who accompanied the United 
States Team to France in charge of the small bore contingent. Colonel 
‘Stodter said: 


“The United States Team shot the standing stage of the Inter- 
national Match June 14 and won by seven points over the Swiss, who 
Were second. Our scores were as follows: 

Stokes, W. 80-81-84-88 equals 333 
Fisher 79-84-74-90 ” 327 
75-83-80-85 ” 323 
79-82-76-80 ” 317 
80-85-74-73 ” 312 


1612 


Coulter 


Team Total ...; 
The Swiss team made ; 


“Zimmerman of the Swiss team won the Individual Standing Cham- 
pionship with a score of 339. 

“All of our men were nervous, and Fisher had a bad attack of 
nerves in his third string. 

“Coulter was the first one to shoot and got a four and a two in 
his first string, but came through with a pretty good score. 

“Pfleiderer of the Swiss team blew up in his third string and made 
several fours. These scores are unofficial and there may be two or 
three points difference. I think we shall gain a little on the official 
score. 

“The weather was cold and there was quite a strong wind from 
ten o'clock. 

“We shoot the kneeling position tomorrow and should do well. 

“The range is new and of the inclosed type. There are fifty 
targets at 200 meters, twenty-five at 300 meters, and twenty pistol and 
small bore targets at 50 meters. There is also a 12!4-meter range 
exclusively for the ladies. 


“The shooting house where the matches are being fired is built of 
stone and concrete. The shooting is done from the rear side. Each 
team has a dressing room and place to keep rifles, in a separate 
building.” 

Unofficial press dispatches June 26 announced the winning by the 
United States Olympic team of the 400-meter match on a score of 245, 
with France 243; Haiti, Finland and Switzerland tied at 240; Sweden 
239; Denmark 234; Norway 230; South Africa 226; Italy 224; Greece” 
and Belgium 218 each; Czecho-Slovakia 208; Portugal and Roumania 
206 each; Poland 204, and Holland 191. In this event, the United 
States team scores were: Hinds 50; Fisher 50; Coulter 49; W. R. 
Stokes 49; Crockett 47. 


Partial returns from the 600-meter match announce the winning of 
this event on a score of 225. The individual scores were: W. R. Stokes 
49; Fisher 47; Crockett 45; Coulter 44; Hinds 40. The scores of other 
competing nations were not given. 


The remaining event, the 800-meter match, was also annexed by 
the United States making a clean sweep of the competitions. The 
team total in this event was 206; and was made up of these individual 
scores: Fisher 44; W. R. Stokes 40; Coulter 40; Hinds 41; Crockett 
41. Other competing nations scores: France 187; Haiti 186. 


The shooting of the Haitian Team was remarkable and they deserve 
great credit for their wonderful showing. This team was trained and 
captained by Colonel D. C. MacDougal and Major H. L. Smith, 
U. S$. ©. 


The French and Haitian teams, together with a number of foreign 
individual riflemen, used heavy barrel Springfields. It is understood 
that the French Team also used American ammunition. 

Lieutenant Hinds was accidentaly shot in the foot with a .22-caliber 
pistol bullet by a Belgian. The wound was slight and evidentally did 
not handicap Hind’s shooting ability in the prone position. 

The Eprrors hope to be able to present an authentic and complete 
account of the various trials, tribulations, and victories of our team in 
the July 15th issue. 
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Trying Out the New Automatic 


By Major Julian S. Hatcher 


S I was away from active connection 
with small arms matters when the 
changes on the .45-caliber service pis- 

tol were decided upon, it is with an unusual 
amount of interest that I have followed the 
description of these modifications. 

Just looking at the changes on paper, they 
did not seem particularly impressive to me. 
The one that is most prominent to the eye is 
the hump which has been placed on the main- 
spring housing back of the grip, said to be for 
the purpose of neutralizing a universal tend- 
ency to shoot low. 

As I never noticed any desire of the muzzle 
to droop when I used the gun, I put this down 
as point No. 1 to investigate when the oppor- 
tunity should occar. 

The second most noticeable thing is the long 
horn on the back of the grip safety to prevent 
the hammer from biting. As the hammer has 
drawn blood on my hand more than once, I 
accepted the idea of this change with grati- 
tude. 

The next point to receive notice was the 
shortening of the trigger. As this was said 
to be done for the benefit of shooters with 
short fingers, and as mine are long, and I have 
never felt the need for such a change, I put 
this down as question No. 2. 

It is also said that the barrel dimensions 
have been reduced somewhat in the interest 
of greater accuracy. As it was well known 
that a slightly tighter fit between barrel and 
bullet would help accuracy in this arm, this 
point was simply accepted as a help, as was 
also the broader sight. 

As I had nothing to do with suggesting or 

. approving any of these improvements, I may 
be considered as an unprejudiced critic, when 
I detail the result of my recent examination of 
one of the new automatics. 

Naturally the first thing to do was to aim 
with it, and right there is where the first big 
surprise came in. 

My old automatic felt like a flat paddle 
in my hand. Even the best friends of the 
Model 1911 do not claim that it is a pleasant 
handfull. 

The new gun feels round, instead of flat. 
The grip seems to just fill up the space be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger. 

Aiming and snapping with this gun, I could 
see at once that I could make a better score 
than with the old one, as the sights would hang 
right onto the bull’s-eye. 

An analysis of the difference in the feeling 
of the grip, showed that the shortened trigger 
was responsible for the wonderful improve- 
ment in the feel of the gun. The old trigger 
pulled the finger away and prevented the hand 
from hugging around the grip. It also gave a 
leverage for the finger to pull the gun off the 
target when pressing the trigger. 

In the new gun this leverage is so reduced 
that it is much easier to pull the trigger with- 
out deflecting the aim than it was before. Ac- 


tual firing tests show that this is a remarkable 
help, especially in rapid fire. 

By reason of its real merit my point No. 2 
had forced itself into first place in the test 
of this gun, and the verdict was highly in its 
favor. Never again the long trigger for me. 

The next thing considered was the change in 
the mainspring housing as it affects the grip. 
I got Charley Hogue to help me in this. He 
is quite a pistol shot and, incidentally, was all- 
around champion at Perry in 1921, which, 
among other things, requires good pistol shoot- 
ing. I asked him to stand out in front of me 
and, with his eyes shut, hold one of the old 
pistols pointing straight at the wall in front 
of him. The muzzle of this gun did not point 
level, but drooped considerably. 


SUGGESTED 
CHANGE IN FRONT SiGH 
To PREVENT REFLECTIO 


I then gave him one of the new guns, and 
when he held it out, the barrel was nearly 
level. 

I then tried pointing, letting Mr. Hogue 
watch me. The results were the same. Ver- 
dict: This change is O. K., and a good thing. 

The next point considered was the change in 
the grip safety. This modification was made 
necessary to overcome one of the effects of an 
improvement (?) in the hammer made some 
years ago. When the Model 1911 was first 
designed, it was a pretty well thought-out 
weapon, and had very few points that could be 
criticised. As is usual, however, some im- 
provements were suggested. One that was 
adopted, consisted of making a longer thumb- 
piece on the hammer to facilitate cocking, es- 
pecially with gloves on. 

Any change on either guns or ammunition 
that is not most carefully considered from all 
angles, is likely to produce results that are en- 
tirely unforseen at the time, and this was no 
exception. It was found soon after the pistols 
with the new hammers began to be used that 
many shooters had abrasions or cuts on the 
fleshy part of the hand just back of the joint 
between the thumb and forefinger. 


This effect was due to the fact that when 


man with a rather fleshy hand, the curve of 
the grip forces the flesh up in a little roll jug 
back of the grip safety. When the gun js 
fired, the hammer is driven back with tre. 
mendous speed, and the end of the thumb 
piece strikes down on this little roll of flesh, 
inflicting a stinging blow that often results in 
a cut as well. 


One shot with one of the pistols with th 
long hammer, gives me a neat cut, and asa 
result, I have for some time used the shor 
hammer out of my old original pistol bought 
in 1911. 

For the past several years, many shots have 
been in the habit 6f binding a piece of tape 
on the hand at this point when shooting the 
automatic. Others wear gloves. Those who 
have observed the pistol firing line at Camp 
Perry in recent years, will be familiar with 
this fact. 

The modification on the latest model con 
sists in extending the horn of the grip safety 
back so that it pushes the flesh down out of 
the road of the hammer. 


It accomplishes the required result, and 
keeps the hammer from biting, so it is a real 
improvement. However, the one I have makes 
the gun a little uncomfortable to hold because 
the horn which extends back has a practically 
flat surface underneath, with sharp corner 
where this surface joins the vertical sides. In 
pressing down the flesh, these corners push 
into the skin in an uncomfortable manner. It 
would not be difficult to round these corners 
so that this could not happen. 


It was also noted on this sample gun, that 
the lower corner of the thumb safety was left 
quite sharp, so that it wore a raw place hk 
tween the thumb and forefinger after a fer 
shots. This defect will probably not be found 
on many of the new model pistols, as th 
safety varies considerably in contour at this 
point on different guns. 

Another improvement claimed for this nev 
model is that the front sight has been mate 
larger. There is a certain amount of truthz 
this, for the sight is wider at the top thanit 
used to be; but no wider at the bottom. Tk 
old front sight was about fifty-eight thor 
sandths of an inch wide at the bottom, aml 
was only thirty-eight thousandths of an ind 
wide at the top. 

During the past several years, some of tk 
pistols especially selected for the Nation 
Matches have been fitted with front sights 
that are fifty-eight thousandths wide all th 
way up. This is the type of sight fitted onto 
the new model pistol. At the top it is two 
hundredths wider than the old sight, and at th 
bottom it has the same width. The change, 
though small, is a step in the right direction 


Another difference incorporated in the nef 
gun that would not be noticed by visual com 


the pistol is grasped firmly, especially by a, parison, is a change (Continued on Page 12) 
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Small Bore Rifles de Luxe 


will always use, and be well satisfied 
with one or the other of our standard 
models of .22 match rifles, exactly as sold. A 
good many will not feel able to go to the 
expense of making extensive changes to what 
are everywhere admitted to be very accurate 
and dependable weapons. A good many more 
will not see the necessity of such changes. 
But the fact remains that we shall always 
have the cranks and the enthusiasts who get 
more pleasure out of handling, owning, using, 
or building the made-to-order de luxe firearm 
whether it be a .30- 
caliber sporter, the 
heavy free rifle, a trap 
shotgun, or a .22 match 
rifle—than they would 
ever obtain from using 
any standard model of 
firearm in its original 
and plainest form. The 
purpose of this article 
is to pass along a few 
ideas to this clan. 

In the writer’s club 
the remodeling of small- 
bore rifles has become 
a very popular diver- 
sion. It is a perpetual 
source of conversation 
and argument. It has 
been a lot of fun, not 
especially expensive ex- 
cept in the matter of 
time, and has resulted 
in a collection of .22 
target rifles that for ef- 
fectiveness, appearance, 
fit, style, and beauty, 
will compare very well 
with an equal number 
of high-grade shotguns. In most cases the bar- 
rel and action remain as designed, but from 
there on that rifle has been radically changed. 
We have tried nearly everything in the way 
of pistol grips, fore-arms,, butt plates, cheek 
pieces, cast-offs, sights, and forty-seven differ- 
ent varieties of checkering. Rifles were re- 
modeled to fit thin men, stout men, short men, 
tall men, young men, old men, riflemen, would- 
be’s, and John Grier’s dog. Not one rifle in 
the club exactly suits anyone except its owner 
—in all particulars. Nevertheless every man 
shoots better with his remodeled rifle than he 
did before he changed it—he likes it better, 
it fits him much better, and it certainly looks 
more classy. 

Some of the ideas shown in the photographs 
will appeal to you; some may not. They 
were designed to suit eight or ten men of dif- 
ferent mental and physical characteristics. 
Consequently, the details all vary. No photo- 
gtaph can show an improvement in fit, or bal- 
ance, or the beauty of high-grade curly walnut. 


TT: majority of our small-bore shooters 


By C. S. Landis 


These details must be observed to be appre- 
ciated. The work of remodeling was done by 
E. F. Burkins, of Wilmington, and by the 
Hoffman Arms Company, of Cleveland, ac- 
cording to specifications supplied by the 
owners. 

There is no question as to whether a 
properly remodeled .22 rifle will shoot accu- 
rately. The targets reproduced herewith will 
tell their own story. Much better, I hope that 
I can explain something about the general sub- 
ject of remodeling .22’s in the rest of this 
article. 


Five Fancy .22’s That Shoot 


No. 1—Springfield .22 with stock 
from the service model by Burkins. 
possibles at 100 yards 

No. 2—Pope Stevens with special Stevens stock. 
Rifle won both scope and iron sight, 100-shot grand 
aggregates at Sea Girt in 1922. 
record over International course. 
eight places five times in succession in national 
competitions at 200 yards at Perry or Sea Girt. 
Has killed over 500 head of game and vermin 

No. 3A Pope-Winchester with Niedner stock 
and large forearm. Won Sea Girt championship 
in 1923, with a score that tied the existing record 

No. 4—Model 52, restocked by Hoffman Arms 
Co. Rifle won second place in 100-shot grand ag- 
gregate at 200 yards at Sea Girt, 1923. Scored 
488 x 500 for 50 shots at 100 yards in Metropolitan 
Championship of 1924 

No. 5—Model 52 restocked by Burkins. Beaver- 
tail fore-end. Rifle scored 398x400 over Inter- 
national course in interstate match in 1923 between 
Delaware and California 


remodeled 
Has shot 


Te! most common remodeling operations 

are the fitting of a longer and heavier bar- 
rel; new sights; a different butt plate; or a 
new stock. Of these, the change in the barrel 
has the greatest effect on accuracy; the sights, 
the biggest difference in the ease and accuracy 


the butt plate the greatest im- 
the 


of aiming; 
provement in the comfort of shooting; 
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stock, the biggest difference in the rigidity of 
the rifle while aiming, in its balance and feel, 
and by far the greatest improvement in its 
appearance. 

Riflemen, in regard to their physical pro- 
portions, may roughly be divided into two 
classes. One class is tall and thin; they have 
long necks and arms, thin faces, and long 
fingers. The others have short necks, wide 
faces, heavy chests and shoulders, short arms, 
and short fingers. In the vast majority of 
cases there is very little overlapping of char- 
acteristics. I have an idea that a man’s height, 

weight, and the length 
of his legs, have very 
little to do with the 
way a rifle fits him. 
The four dimensions 
which should seem ta 
determine this matter 
almost entirely — after 
he has assumed his nor- 
mal, comfortable, prone 
position—are the dis- 
tance from the center 
of the master eye to 
the center of the lower 
edge of his cheek bone, 
or jaw (depending on 
how he cheeks his 
stock); the vertical 
distance between the 
eye and the _ point 
on his shoulder when 
the pull on the butt 
plate balances; the 
distance from the cen- 
ter of support on his 
left hand under the 
fore-arm, to the center 
of the butt; and last, 
the distance from the 
crotch between the thumb and first finger or 
the shooting hand, to the point on the index 
finger which pulls the trigger. If the shooter 
holds his thumb along the side of the receiver 
when firing then this last distance will be 
measured from the center of gripping surface 
on the ball of the thumb—to the joint on the 
index finger. The first measurement will de- 
termine the proper drop at comb, the second 
the proper drop at heel, the third will de- 
termine the best position of the front sling 
swivel and will largely determine the proper 
length of stock, although the length of the 
right arm also has a bearing on this. The 
fourth will absolutely determine the shape, 
size, contour and position of the pistol grip 
This latter distance on most hands is 3% 
inches—hence this grip distance. 

The man with a long neck will push his 
face up on the top of the tang and the only 
way to keep him away from the cocking piece 
or the rear peep sight in his efforts to keep 
from slipping, is to fit a longer stock and run 
the comb well up on the top of the grip. A 
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cheek piece, if used, must be on the front half 
of the stock—the farther forward the better, 
or otherwise it will, of necessity, be used as an 
ear-ring instead of a cheek rest. 

When short-necked men handle such a rifle, 
the rear end of the cheek piece fits snugly up 
against the front of the cheek bone and if that 
rifle is a high-power and kicks at all it will 
bruise the cheek of the shooter the first shot 
that is fired. For the shorties, the cheek 
piece should be set back one-half or two-thirds 
the distance from the comb to heel, because 
that is the position the shooter’s cheek will 
automatically assume. The only way that he 
can get his face any farther forward is to 
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considered beautiful. The most gracefully pro- 
portioned pistol grip is long, rather slender, 
and is set too far back on the stock to be of 
much use. The one which fits best is not 
over 3% inches long, or less than 5% to 5% 
inches in circumference, is oval in shape, and 
should not be too large at the cap. If it 
is, there is a tendency to cant the rifle because 
the grip is held by the thumb and third and 
fourth fingers instead of the thumb and second 
and third fingers. A clumsy grip is nearly al- 
ways one which is improperly proportioned 
instead of one that is too large. A five-and- 
one-half-inch grip is not a bit too big for a 
large hand if it is made with the most desirable 


Bottom View of Fancy Fore-Arms 


Top—A very full, rounded style that holds beautifully. 


is superb 


Bottom—A fine beaver-tail model with high-class checking 


shove the butt plate under his arm pit, and 
rest it on the ground. And in most quarters 
the “Swedish dive” is not held as good form. 

It can be seen, therefore, that if a cheek 
piece is used it must be in the right position 
or it is a decided disadvantage. 

Most short-necked men will like 13% to 13%4 
inches drop at comb. When they use a scope 
on rifles having -2%2 to 3% inches for this 
dimension below the scope sight level—the 
rifle feels unsteady and the shooter is uncom- 
fortable. The only way the shooter can rem- 
edy the matter is by substituting a raised 
cheek rest or a stock having 1 to 1% inches 
less air space above the comb. 

The gun stock which has too much drop at 
the heel slides down on the chest, and tends to 
cant or revolve about a point beneath the heel 
of the butt. And then the shooter often 
wonders why he has such a terrible time with 
5 and 7 o’clock, 9’s and 4’s. The only place 
the stock touches his face is under his chin 
instead of for several inches along the side of 
his cheek. The shooter feels about as com- 
fortable as if he were trying to slide up a 
pole, inclined at the gentle angle of 60 degrees. 
An inch less drop at the heel is the remedy. 

Men with long necks will usually like a 
rifle to have considerable drop at the heel but 
not necessarily at the comb, because the length 
of a man’s neck has little bearing on the depth 
of the side of his face. 

The position and size of the pistol grip de- 
termines in greater degree than many suppose 
the rigidity or certainty with which a rifle 
may be held. They also determine in large 
measure whether or not that stock will be 


The checking 


Top—Note the slope of the beaver-tail model. 





on the angle the shooter’s body makes to the 
line of fire. 

The round forearm looks the best and. will 
accomodate the neatest checking—if that js 
desired, but it is more likely to roll than the 
flat type. A horn or ivory grip cap makes 4 
very neat and appropriate tip. 

The checking on a rifle stock is like the 
shrubbery, trees and flowers around a home, 
It sets it off, it lends it beauty, it gives it 
class, it supplies the individuality; but it 
must be tastefully designed, executed, and 
applied, or the result will be disappointing. 
The checking on the grip should follow the 
lines of the grip or the stock will look round 


Side View of Fore-Arms 
Checking is just long 


enough and done right 


style to perfection 


contours and is located in the proper place. 
Two of the best grips for short-fingered 
men, and which I have seen, are those on my 
52 Winchester restocked by the Hoffman 
Arms Company, and one that was set into a 
standard stock by Griffin & Howe, who made 
it to the specifications supplied by a Man- 
hattan rifleman. These two grips are prac- 
tically identical in size, contour, and checking, 


A real pistol grip placed where it should be 

located to give perfect control of the trigger. 

‘ (3%" x5%” size) 
and the idea will be conveyed by the illus- 
tration. Burkins has made several equally 
fine designs for men with long fingers. 

Some shooters like a beavertail fore-end, 
others a sharp, almost razor-edge type, some 
a full rounded bole that is almost the shape 
of the end of a baseball bat, but they have it 
slightly flattened underneath. It depends 
largely on the size of the left hand of the 
shooter, the distance the sling swivel is ahead 
of the heart of the hand, and somewhat 
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Bottam—Nine inches of fancy checking and an English cap set off this 


and clumsy. The points should be long, sharp, 
clean cut, and parallel to the long axis of the 
wood that is being checked, and there should 
be several of them, or the pattern will be 
neither neat nor attractive. 

Sharp checkering cuts the hands of some 
tender-skinned people who shoot prone in hot 
weather, and in some cases, therefore, the 
checkering on the front part of the forearm 
should be omitted if a glove is not worn. But 
the fact remains that a fancy stock without 
checkering looks like a white shirt without a 
collar. It looks unfinished. 

A good hand-rubbed oil finish will bring out 
the grain of the wood, like a brisk walk on a 
winter day will bring out the color on 4 
chalky cheek—and it will give it life and 
beauty in the same degree. 

And now we come to the butt plate, that 
part that has caused more cussing than any 
other feature about most rifles. A half-Swiss 
or rifle butt plate will undoubtedly add to 
the beauty of any rifle, especially if it is 
equipped with a shad belly stock, but it will 
always be uncomfortable for prone shooting. 
Every dig is a little dig, but enough of them 
will mean a divorce. 

A wide, flat, shotgun butt, at least 5x1¥% 
to 2 inches, is the correct formula.. Omit sharp 
edges, sharp and protruding toes or heels, 
sharply cut and raised checkering, or useless 
doodads like a trap for an extra cartridge. 
Sometimes an extra cartridge is handy, if ten 
shots have only scored 9 tens on your own tat- 
get, but it is not considered exactly fair to dig 
an extra life-saver out of the butt. Besides, it 
is so darned evident. (Continued on Page 15) 
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British Bullistics 


By Capt. Edward C. Crossman 
Late Fire Control Officer Small Arms Ballistic Station 


ance for the customary British slowness. 

I have taken into consideration the fact 
of our developments of the boat-tail bullet 
being carried on in that far-off and little known 
country, the U. S. A., and that outside of a 
few hundred thousand words, practically 
nothing has appeared about this work in our 
shooting literature. 

I am even willing to admit that a British 
ammunition manufacturing concern might ut- 
terly refuse and fail to read any American 
shooting periodical and be utterly ignorant of 
the work carried on by Maj. Glenn Wilhelm’s 
Small Arms Ballistic Station in Florida, and 
later by the Frankford Arsenal with the result 
that our standard National Match ammunition 
in this country for two years has been boat- 
tail in bullet. 

But, when a British factory admits that it 
is so pathetically ignorant that it did not know 
of the virtues of the Swiss bullet, designed 
fifteen years ago, and did not know that Brit- 
ish troops and every other division of the 
Allied Army were under the fire of a most 
efficient German boat-tail machine gun bullet 
in 1918, then I consider it is time to raise my 
voice in song like a coyote on a moonlight 
night when the hunting is good. 

It is either an ignorance “which passeth un- 
derstanding,” or else this British outfit as an 
appropriator of the discoveries and designs of 
other men and other countries would bring the 
lurid blush of shame to the fair brow of Cap- 
tain Kidd, the light of envy to the eyes of 
our Jesse James, and cast discouraging gloom 
over the high-handed gentry of all generations 
between. 

I have recently received from a friend, who 
has made suitable footnotes and other memo 
more or less profane through its pages, a book- 
let entitled “The Nobeloy Stream-line Bullet.” 
It was printed by the Nobel Industries, Buck- 
ingham Gate, London, England, and copy- 
righted in 1924. If Buckingham Gate is sit- 
uated anywhere near Buckingham Palace and 
the booklet is any indication as to the general 
habits of the company printing it, I should 
suggest to the royal family that they install 
burglar alarms on the windows. I am sur- 
prised that this company has not also entered 
a claim for the honor of having discovered 
King George. 

The booklet’s purpose is to extol the virtues 
of the recently discovered stream-line Kynoch 
match bullet, Kynoch being part of the British 
Nobel ammunition trust. 

The first and most impressive item in the 

_ booklet is the name of the material of the bul- 
let jacket, and the claims made for it. About 
1920 an American company discovered the 

Virtues of a copper jacket containing some 

‘Zinc and some tin as a preventive of metal 


I AM entirely willing to make due allow- 


fouling in rifle barrels. The ammunition en- 
tered by this company in the machine rest test 
of 1921 was jacketed with this material and 
as a member of the ammunition board, and 
the officer detailed to fire the Mann Rest for 
the Western Company I had ample chance to 
examine the bores and note that this jacket 
material did not give metal fouling which was 
either visible to the eye or measurable by the 
plug gauges. 

This jacket material was named Lubaloy— 
a lubricating alloy, and the name was copy- 
righted. Without doubt, while the news of our 
boat-tail bullet development never filtered 
across the wide seas and untraveled wastes to 
that seat of ammunition and arms develop- 
ment, England, it is likely that some of Wes- 
tern’s ammunition did make the trip, showing 
that ammunition out-travels news. This fact 
was noted of German shells on the West Front, 
when flocks of them arrived well in advance 
of any news of the great German advance 
through the British lines, but at a range of 
three or four thousand miles one would think 
that the news would keep fairly abreast of the 
ammunition. 

Be this as it may be, in 1923, two full years 
after the announcement by Western of its 
Lubaloy non-fouling jacket, there appears a 
British non-fouling jacket bullet, and it is 
called by the highly original name of Nobeloy. 
This is a remarkable example of simultaneous 
invention—two years or so apart. If now, it 
turns out that this bullet jacket material is 
chiefly copper with some tin added as the lu- 
bricating feature, wouldn’t that also be re- 
markable? Answer: It would. 

The most of the book, however, is given up 
to the wonders of the recently invented Ky- 
noch stream-line bullet, which first appeared in 
1922 and surprised the up-to-date British 
nearly into fits. Without doubt some of their 
surgeons extracted from punctured British sol- 
diers in 1918, German machine gun boat-tail 
bullets of much better ballistic qualities—but 
what is four years in England? When the 
Britisher starts out to discover something, he’s 
going to discover it even if it happens ten 
years after everybody else has made said dis- 
covery. In order to avoid losing any credit 
for his invention and to avoid having his mind 
warped by the inconsequential chatter about 
the discoveries of others, he discontinues the 
daily paper, cancels the subscription to all 
magazines, locks the doors, throws the key 
down the well, and bricks up the chimney. 
After which, with the windows nicely boarded 
up, he is all set and ready to start astounding 
discoveries. 

So after the mountain has labored and the 
mouse has appeared, he writes such letters as 
this one, taken from this thrilling book of 
Jules Verne the 2nd. 
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War Office, London, 
9th, October, 1922. 


Sir: [The British don’t say “dear sir’ because 
they don’t feel that way.] 


I am commanded by the Army Council to ask 
that you will convey to the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and in particular the Match Rifle Com- 
mittee of the Association, the thanks of the Coun- 
cil for the experimental work on the stream-line 
bullet. I am to say that their efforts are very 
much appreciated, and that the results obtained 
have been of the greatest value. 


I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
B. B. Cubitt. 

Well broken bird, eh what? If there are 
any obedient servants over in this country 
they are certainly not found around employ- 
ment offices. 

So, two long years and another half year or 
so after the closing of our Small Arms Ballistic 
Station, and from one to three years after the 
full publication in various magazines of the 
discoveries of our Ordnance Department con- 
cerning the boat-tail bullet, the British War 
Office bubbles all over the place with gratitude 
to the British National Rifle Association for 
piffling around and finding out a few of the 
things any old American rifleman had been 
reading about and maybe shooting, for a 
couple of years. 

’Tis a grand leisurely country, England. 

As we read through this pleasing little com- 
pendium of misinformation, we learn that the 
Nobeloy stream-line bullet is “a product of the 
collaboration of these match riflemen, and 
manufacturers.” Lack of space probably pre- 
vented them from saying “and of the United 
States Ordnance Department, the German War 
Office, the Swiss (designers of the first thor- 
oughly successful boat-tail bullet), and of the 
Western Cartridge Company, which evolved 
the Lubaloy jacket material.” 

Not one word in the booklet of twenty-two 
pages mentions the United States or any Amer- 
ican ammunition company. 

I quote some more gems from this 1924 
model British disclosure of the dread secret of 
the boat-tail match bullet: 

Actual experiments had demonstrated that bul- 
lets of stream-line form had a materially longer 
maximum range than similar bullets with a flat 
base. For example [pronounced exawmple] it 
was reported that at an angle of elevation of 
30 degrees, maximum ranges were approximately 
as follows: 

British Mark VII ...3 300 yards 
French Balle D. ....................4,400 yards 
Bullets similar to those now known 
as 1922 Bisley bullets..5,500 yards 

Don’t miss this last line, “bullets similar to 
those now known as 1922 Bisley bullet.” Sim- 
ilar and probably imitations, inasmuch as the 
Swiss produced them about fifteen years be- 
fore 1922, and the American Army Small Arms 
Ballistic Station thoroughly demonstrated their 
range and obtained accurate tables of fire from 
muzzle to extreme range, from the figures of 
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which these British “calculations” have been 
taken bodily. 


The state of knowledge regarding the increased 
range effect being as above stated, it is easy to im- 
agine the surprise of the match rifle men who shot 
the first available stream-line bullets when they 
found that the stream-line 1922 bullet of the same 
weight and shape of head as the Bisley 1921 flat 
base bullet and having the same velocity required 
at 1,100 yards 7 minutes, or 15% less elevation 
or about 64 feet vertically on the target. The 
utmost difference expected between the two bullets 
was a matter of one or two minutes. 

It will naturally be asked how it was that this 
great difference remained so long undiscovered 
when for about a century it had been expected. 


And one of the parties so awsking is myself, 
the fellow who was given the fire control officer 
job by Maj. Glenn Wilhelm in Florida in 1919 
and who is now wondering why the work of 
this station, the most complete firing of any 
similar station in the world, remained a dark 
secret and a surprise until Kynoch gave the 
amazing details to the British match rifle men 
about two years after our own work was 
finished. 


Our service paper, Army Ordnance, goes to 
England. THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN goes to 
England. Both of them carried complete 
stories in 1921 covering every conceivable 
detail concerning the work of the boat-tail 
bullet by Major Wilhelm. 

More than this, complete graphs, photo- 
graphs and other data were exhibited at the 
National Matches of 1919 by Major Wilhelm, 
prior to the second phase of the work of the 
Small Arms Ballistic Station. They were for 
any man to read and make notes therefrom. 
Some of those present at this shoot, and later 
interested observers of the work of the Station 
during 1919 and 1920, were representatives of 
British arms companies, including Mr. Newitt, 
who is known in this country as a thoroughly 
patriotic Britisher, well versed in ballistics, 
who returned about 1921 to England. 

How remarkable the reticence of all these 
British arms representatives until the Kynoch 
produced its own marvelous discovery, the 
stream-line bullet, in 1922. One can visualize 
the start of surprise of the up-to-date British 
rifleman, when, in the late summer of 1922, he 
found that tapering the tail of a bullet had 
some little effect on its elevation at 1,100 
yards. 

If you had announced this marvelous dis- 
covery to the American riflemen in the summer 
of 1922, the audience would have walked out 
on you and gone across the way to buzz Paddy 
O’Hare or go swimming. If you had yelped 
that you had the secret of a marvelous non- 
fouling Nobeloy bullet jacket, at the matches 
of 1923, the gang would have asked you where- 
inhell you had been since Western started to 
advertise this in 1921. 

These exawmples of simultaneous invention 
are surely convincing instances of coincidence, 
particularly when one happens, say two years 
after the other. 

It is abundantly clear that Kynoch, Limited, 
have manufactured, and the Match Rifle Experi- 
mental Committee have proved, a bullet that is 


as great an advance over the pointed bullet as the 
pointed bullet was over the blunt-nose type. 





’Ray for Kynoch, glory be, ain’t those boys 
up and coming! 

After the 1922 Bisley meeting the Match Rifle 
Experimental Committee decided to ask Kynoch, 
Ltd., to make experiments to improve the form 
of the stream-line bullet further, and also to ascer- 
tain if a bullet could be made to give less trouble 
from metallic fouling. At the very early stages 
of these experiments it became clear that fouling 
could be very greatly reduced by the adoption of 
a new alloy for the bullet envelope. 

Really. Just fawncy. This is truly remark- 
able. Two years after the announcement by 
the Western Company of its Labaloy material, 
and copywright of the name “it became clear 
at the very early stages of these experiments 
that fouling could be very greatly reduced.” 

’Strawd’nary! Is it possible that these ex- 
periments consisted of reading the advertise- 
ments of an American company and swiping 
the jacket and most of the name? 

One of the most candid comments on the 
high degree of British experimental ballistic 
work is the fact that while the ammunition 
company “developed” the bullet, the match 
rifle men proved it. Inasmuch as the match 
riflemen were firing light barrel rifles from the 
back position with all the opportunity for al- 
teration of angle of departure through barrel 
flip and different internal friction from the 
tapered bullet, the British “proof” is something 
pathetic. An American ballistic engineer, de- 
siring to “prove” a six-minute difference in 
angle at 1,100 yards would somewhat naturally 
dig out a Mann rest and a heavy barrel and set 
up a muzzle screen and transit, and get a 
zeroed clinometer and thus find out something 
about the angle of departure as well as the 
angle ostensibly required as compared with 
some other bullet. 

The use of the heavy barrel alone would re- 
move the uncertainity which always exists in 
trying to. get out elevation differences with 
light barrel rifles, the muzzle screen and transit 
would remove the rest. Great is British ballis- 
tic science. 

As those past the A B C stage of ballistic 
science happen to know, a slight difference in 
bullet friction along the bore, or a difference 
in the chamber pressure may so affect barrel 
time and barrel movement that with a light 
barrel British match rifle one might easily find 
a fifteen-minute difference at 1,100 yards, and 
it might be either for or against the new type 
of bullet. All you would know would be that 
the bullet apparently required fifteen minutes 
less elevation to strike a given range. The 
muzzle screen would inform you that the barrel 
whip was delivering the missile just fifteen 
minutes higher or lower than had been the 
case with the other type. 

This is an example of extremes for illustra- 
tion, but noted in actual shooting with high 
and low velocity ammunition in a slotted barrel 
Winchester Model 1895. More than this if 
you will fire from muzzle and elbow rest at 
50 yards, a slotted barrel Remington Model 
25 .32-20 rifle, with Winchester low velocity 
ammunition, and then with Remington Hi- 
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Speed ammunition, you will find a difference 
in strike of more than fifteen minutes. As the 
total difference in fall could not be over 4g 
couple of minutes, the remainder is due em 
tirely to barrel whip. 

These are extreme but actual cases to illue: 
trate the value of the British “proof” of . 
new bullet in their match rifles. 

The facts seem to be that after the design of 
the boat-tail bullet of successful type by the 
Swiss years ago, and the practical war demon- 
stration of the value of the shape by the Ger- 
mans in their 198-grain machine gun bullet, 
the American Small Arms Ballistic Station 
conducted in 1919 and early in 1920 the most 
complete and exhaustive firing with boat-tail 
bullets the world had ever seen. 


With equipment worth hundreds of thov- 
sands, with eighty trained men comprising the 
personnel of the Station, and with elaborately 
laid out water and sand ranges, the Station 
fired every conceivable shape of bullet and at 
the highest velocity obtainable with compara- 
tive safety to the rifle. Boat-tail bullets with 
blunt or “Krag bullet” type of nose, heavy 
boat-tails, light boat-tails, boat-tails of varying 
taper with many different forms of point, all 
were tried to the extreme ranges, a ballistic 
work that made the total work of the British 
War Office along the same lines for a total of 
ten years or more look pretty pale around the 
gills. Major Wilhelm evolved new methods 
to eliminnate error, including the adoption of 
Dr. Mann’s rest, heavy barrels, muzzle screen 
with check by transit. Conclusive experiments 
were made in vertical fire on both sand and 
water and the results applied to the boat-taile 
and its flight. 


Accurate tables of fire for the Swiss boat- 
tail, the most successful design, used by our 
Government as our Model 1919, were obtained 
to the extreme ranges. 

All of these painstaking and brand new ex- 
periments were faithfully recorded, and many 
of the results were printed in various Ameri- 
can periodicals. Until the development of the 
still improved Frankford boat-tail bullet to be 
used this year, no improvement had been 
found on the Swiss type, fifteen years old 
What is known about the boat-tail bullet at 
the present time is pretty largely due to the 
work of the American Ordnance Department. 
And no doubt this work is entirely familiar to 
this British “original development” ammuni- 
tion factory, and has been for two or three 
years. 

Not a line of a word of acknowledgement of 
having seen the results of the American experi- 
ments, can be found in this British ballistic 
bunk book, which unusual and frank generosity 
in acknowledging the prior and painstaking 
work of the American Army, leads one to 
ponder in grevious doubt as to the originality 
of both the remarkable Nobeloy bullet jacket, 
and the name selected therefor. 
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SAW my first elephant sign at Nieuman’s 
] c= on the Uaso Nyero River the day 

the rhino visited our lunch table—a cloth 
spread on the sand beneath a great tree’s 
shade. The bank sloped sharply about four 
or five feet into the river and a large tree 
threw out a basket of roots on which one 
could stand and dip water from the brown, 
fast-flowing stream, with a weather eye for 
crocks. 

On the little bushy flat bordering the river 
we had come across cannon balls—big round 
lumps of dung about the size of a child’s head, 
which broke up as we kicked them into loose 
chaff. ‘These are very big sand basins,” Lucy 
said, were “elephant signs.” And at the river’s 
edge itself deep in the bank’s clay were heavy 
troughs gouged by his feet as he slid into the 
water. The “sign” was fully a week old but 
naturally gave us a thrill, as did the rubbings 
on a heavy overhanging branch that, leaving 
the big parent stem, arched out toward the 
farther shore. The rubbing spot, polished bark, 
mud crusts from the big brute’s back made for 
& a picture of his size, for the overhanging 
bush was fully six or seven feet above the 
water line. 

It was on this overhanging limb that all too 
late Mershon saw he might have crouched for 
a wonderful close-up of our visiting rhino, had 
there been time to move the mules and boys 
out of his path to the river at the crossing, 
for which he was doubtless making when he 
appeared at our party. He was preceeded by 
one of our scouts—pop-eyed, breathless, and 
it seemed to me a bit ashen in color—who 
came out of the bush on a dead run to an- 
nounce to Bwana Lucy the “Farie was com- 
ing.” Lucy, in the act of slicing a loaf of 
bread against his manly bosom, went on with 
his slicing and nodding his head said, “all 
right; all right,” and then laid a couple of 
sardines nicely in between two halves of bread; 
took a firm bite out of his sandwich and hav- 
ing swallowed the bite, called across to his boy 
to bring over the .470. 

As I think I have told, sure enough the 
dusty old hammer head presently hove in sight 
on the sand ridge 100 yards away and slid and 
shuffed himself down onto our flat, to the 
great excitement of our mules, parked midway 
between us under a tree. Their snorts and 
commotion only roused his curiosity so we had 
to organize a committee of welcome, and were 
all lined up for the funeral when, at about 
forty yards, he decided there were too many 
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The accompanying title cuts are from actual 
photographs taken at close range by Captain Hurst, 
who was recently killed by an elephant. 


noisy creatures in that quiet retreat and with 
a snort and a contemptuous look over his 
shoulder just to show he wasn’t going on our 
account, left us on the hop. 

On the way to Marsabit,—a trip which was 
for us an epic which made the labors of Her- 
cules seem a pleasant forenoon’s work by com- 
parison—we saw in a big sand river, across 
which we were coaxing our valient but over- 
burdened “Lizzie,” great round tracks in which 
you could easily have given baby his bath, and 
Lucy didn’t need to tell us again that elephant 
were about—we knew it! Just before we came 
to the outpost hills which flank Marsabit to 
the south and were enjoying mud roads for a 
change (and bogged down in one, too) follow- 
ing a recent shower, we saw proceeding up 
the center of the road itself, clearly outlined 
in the hard black soil, the print of a good 
sized beast. The tracks might have been made 
with a big bottomed pail, but examination 
showed the curious divided markings charac- 
teristic of the elephant’s pad. 

The talk now was all of the great beasts and 
Lucy of course had many tales to tell us of 
the thrills and dangers of stalking in the deep 
forest cover where most frequently he is now 
found. He had one amusing story of a man 
he had out recently who was »roperly cautious 
about lion and rhino, persuant to a pledge he 
had given his wife to take no needless risks, 
but when they came upon a nice elephant 
herd peacefully grazing in the forest, could 
hardly be made to see that there was danger 
in going amongst them with his camera. When 
Lucy remonstrated with him, his reply, which 
seemed to satisfy him perfectly was “But I 
am not going to shoot any of the brutes—I 
just want to get a few good pictures.” 

Apropos of pictures, I took none of the two 
lots of elephants I saw myself, though they 
were well in the open; I just didn’t have my 
kodak with me, but I did pick up at Nairobi a 
few good ones taken by Captain Hurst, who 
was himself killed by an elephant while we 
were in the country. 

News of his death came just as we were 
leaving Nairobi and no details were available, 
but Lucy, who was an old friend, told us that 
he had been “blotted,” as they say in Kenya, 
by a bull, which he was tracking down in 
Tanganyika. Later I heard from Dr. Chester- 
field, whom Hurst asked to join him, such of 
the story as had been brought back by the 
“boys,” who were with him at the time. 

Captain Hurst, one of the best elephant 
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hunters in Kenya, said Lucy had gone down to 
Tanganyika at the invitation of a D. C. (Dis- 
trict Commissioner) to have a go at some of 
the bad elephants which were playing havoc 
with the native shambas or farms, and killing 
the natives themselves when these poor folk 
attempted to drive them off. I had heard 
something of these conditions on the boat 
coming down. A young A. D. C. (Assistant 
District Commissioner) had told me of having 
to kill two of the big beasts himself—one a 
very bad old bull, who had smashed up a 
number of natives and finally killed a woman 
or two on the high road—a wholly wanton 
attack. Whether the falling off of settlers 
after the war or the withdrawal of white men 
from certain districts might account for it, I 
don’t know, but it was generally reported that 
elephant were bad in many districts in Tan- 
ganyika. Lucy said that in some sections the 
herds were so bad that at the sound of a gun, 
the big beasts not only did not run away but 
actually made straight for the spot and hunted 
out the hunter, and that Hurst was the third 
man they had recently blotted. 

Chesterfield says that Hurst, who was a 
most likeable man, tried hard to induce him to 
go down with him and seemed to be reluctant 
to go alone. Go he did, however, and as the 
D. C. couldn’t get away to accompany him, 
went into the bush with just his boys. Like 
Lucy, he always used a .470 and late one after- 
noon he got in close to a big male and put a 
couple of solids into him, but apparently at a 
disadvantage, for they were not fatal and he 
actually got four or five more—the number is 
not quite clear—before he lost him at dark. 
Next day, taking the spoor, he again got in 
quite close in dense bush and put two or pos- 
sibly four more. The beast, which was re- 
treating, whipped about suddenly, dashed at 
Hurst, who attempted to spring aside but was 
caught by a small tree, and the elephant being 
right upon him, transfixed him through the 
body with one tusk as he was held against the 
tree. The beast then shook him off with great 
violence, throwing the senseless man to the 
ground and with squalls of rage, knelt upon 
the body, took a turn about the upper part 
with his trunk and rent off the upper portion 
in one monstrous effort. 

The terrified boys saw him wave this fearful 
fragment—the head, shoulder and arm—in the 
air, then fling it far from him. Still squalling 
with rage, he proceeded to stamp into the 
earth the remains of poor Hurst’s lower anat- 
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omy until, when later it was gathered for 
burial, it had to be dug out of the muck with 
sticks. 

Having finished this awful act, he hunted up 
the balance where it had landed, but seemed 
to fear it now, for after sniffing at it a moment 
or two, drew away from it and began method- 
ically to pluck branches and brush which it 
heaped up into a great mound above the poor 
remnant of his victim, and then made off, 
himself staggering from his wounds. Frozen 
with fear, the boys had lain concealed watch- 
ing the whole affair for they were quite un- 
armed, but now the gunbearer crept forward 
and saw that his master’s rifle lay uninjured 
upon the spot he had been speared. Securing 
this, he loaded it and set off in pursuit of the 
disappearing beast, and overtaking it, ran up 
alongside of the great tonnage and placing the 
muzzle close in, shot it through the heart. and 
brought it to earth not far from its victim. 

This done, they gathered Captain Hurst’s 
effects together and either at once went in and 
reported to the Commissioner or got the frag- 
ments of the body collected and carried them 
in with the story. 


The picture taken by Hurst was of another 
animal—a cow—taken at very close range 
when he had brought his sportsman close in, 
and the old female started for them, but was 
turned by a shot in the leg, which she had just 
received when the picture was snapped. 

The value in these photographs is that they 
were taken at very close quarters by a man 
thoroughly familiar with the habits of the ani- 
mals, and yet, such is the luck of elephant 
hunting, in the end, he himself did not escape 
disaster. 


Personally, I went to Africa with no desire 
to kill elephant and had no reason to regret 
my decision, although in going again, I should 
certainly take out a license on a chance of 
seeing an exceptional animal, who having lived 
his full span of life, might as well fall to an 
American as to some Somali trader. Pat Ayre, 
who sees them constantly in the forests at 
Meru, had many stories to tell of their traits 
and of his experiences with them. It was he 
who beckoned to me when we were hunting 
kudu on the first night’s return camp to Mar- 
sabit and showed me the three great animals 
quietly grazing in a little ravine which cut 
through the plains. The last afternoon light 
flooded the narrow valley and there, standing 
among the low trees, 80 yards away were the 
three very brown, almost reddish, beasts—for 
they had been in a clay pool which left the 
ved dry powder on their coats—two cows and 
2 bull, feeding in a leisurely manner and ap- 
parently with no thought of any danger near 
them. Crouching on the bank of the ravine, 
we watched them until the sunlight faded, 
_Measuring their ivory and discussing in whis- 
pers methods of approaching them had we 
desired to shoot the bull. Meanwhile, they 
scarcely moved from the spot, though the cows 
wandered around, and my last picture of them 
is as they stood close together in the fading 
light, a little company by themselves in that 
vast wilderness. 
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The next morning, just after daylight, while 
we were making a final search for a possible 
kudu before going on our way to Archer’s Post, 
we came upon an old bull well out on the plain 
but several hundred yards away. The ele- 
phants, of course, cross this desert stretch and 
probably lie up at noon in the best shade they 
can find, doing most of their traveling at 
night, so there will always be a possibility of 
an encounter when one is-on safari through 
the country, but the absence of water and the 
heat make it not particularly alluring as a 
place for an extensive stay. . Nevertheless the 
country has a great charm and there must be 
certain seasons of the year when it is well 
worth going into. The military control of the 
district does not encourage shooting parties, 
however, owing to the possibility of trouble 
with wandering Somali raiders who slip in and 
out of the territory. 

The concensus of opinion of those with 
whom I discussed the matter in Africa was 
that in Kenya and Tanganyika, at least, the 
elephant population not only is not on the 
wane but actually on the increase, owing to 
the restrictions of recent years with regard 
to shooting. T. Alexander Barnes, himself a 
great elephant hunter, also gives this opinion 
in his latest book, describing an expedition he 
made in 1922 and 1923 to the great Ngora 
Gora—the immense crater in Western Tan- 
ganyika, now owned as a game preserve or 
shooting ground by Sir Charles Ross. 

Elephant hunting is counted by most hunters 
as the most dangerous sport today in Africa 
and while Selous ranks lion hunting first, I 
think he was basing his opinion on long exper- 
ience in the earlier days of sport in the country 
when lions were more ready to stand than they 
are today, and one more frequently encountered 
them under conditions where the advantage lay 
on the lion’s side. Where elephant have grown 
not only accustomed to the presence of man 
but have been much hunted, all agree that 
they become extremely dangerous and if you 
add to this the difficulties of finding a good bull 
in the present herds, which have been so re- 
peatedly culled; taking into account that the 
females are quite as dangerous as the males, 
which: they apparently outnumber consider- 
ably, it can be readily understood that a man 
securing fine trophies today must take unusual 
risks and well earns his success. 

In the matter of rifles to be used against 
them, there is an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion between the advocates of the double 
barrel .470 or .577 and the supporters of the 
large caliber repeating rifle such as the .404 
Jeffery and .416 Rigby or the newest and most 
powerful .505 Gibbs, which, by the way, is 
being produced in this country by the Hoffman 
Arms Company, in their line of Magnum 
Mauser products. The more well-to-do settlers 
usually have the double rifles by the best 
makers but your average Colonial has to put 
up with what he can afford, with the conse- 
quence that many elephant are killed with the 
solids from the .303 British service rifle, while 
the use of the .318 Westley Richards, .350 
Rigby and .375 Holland are quite common and 
all prove extremely effective against the big 
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creatures in the hands of cool, and experienced 
men. With this latter type of rifle, the head 
shot is the preference and this, of course, re. 
quires much care in maneuvering for the ap. 
proach, as the mortal areas are extremely smalj 
and the bullet must be placed in them with 
great care. 

In bidding good-bye to Africa in these notes, 
there are many things which might be said and 
many which ought to be set down for the 
benefit of those intending to make the trip 
for the first time. 

In the first place, any sensible man realizes 
that the Africa of today is different from that 
of the time of Sir Samuel Baker and Frederick 
Selous; somewhat different from the Afric 
which Roosevelt visited and on which Stewart 
Edward White made his mark and left the 
reputation not only as a fine sportsman but 
one of the best shots that ever came into the 
country. Whatever you may hear to the con 
trary, however, the country is still very much 
worth a trip and is not in any true sense “shot 
out,” if you are willing to go beyond the week- 
end shooting grounds near the larger towns. 
This does not mean that you can secure sable 
and roan, for even White and Roosevelt had 
to make special trips for these animals and 
certainly their present scarcity fully justifies 
their protection for a number of years, even 
though it workes a hardship on visiting sports. 
men in the meantime. 

Lion and some very fine specimens seem to 
be as plentiful as ever in many districts. For 
instance, T. J. Oulton, writing to me a month 
or two ago, reported that in taking a party 
over the same country where we secured our 
lion, they had equally good luck. This is what 
he says: 

Beside the seven lion secured, our party had 
shots at fourteen others and should have fired at 
another three. Had the shooting been better, we 
should have had an immense bag. 

As to rhino, while we ourselves took no 
particular pains to get big horns, (twenty-four 
inches was our best) we saw a number of good 
ones and Oulton in the same letter said that 
in this last safari the party saw, along the 
Guaso Nyero a number of large beasts and 
one was bagged with a twenty-seven-inch hom 
and a day later the party bumped into a group 
of five, one of which had both front and back 
horns of about twenty-eight inches and another 
a front horn of thirty inches. 

In the matter of buffalo, the bull which Mer- 
shon secured at Marsabit proved to be almost 
a record and we heard reports of numerous big 
heads which had been seen: No sportsmai 
today can count upon matching some of the 
trophies which were taken twenty years ago 
when there were comparatively few men shoot- 
ing, yet the game is still there in great quanti- 
ties and if time is devoted to the project, good 
heads can certainly be obtained either m 
Kenya or Tanganyika. If in the former coum 
try, this can be done under living conditions 
which for a short time at least, are ideal and 
have a zest and charm for the Americat 
hunter which should take many of them into 
Kenya in the next few years. 
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FIGHTING THE DEVIL 


$1000 


$1000 


Until further notice the undersigned will pay 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 


To any officer or employee of this bank who captures dead or alive one or 
more persons undertaking to rob or burglarize this bank, while this bank is 
insured against burglary or robbery by the 


UNITED STATES FIDELTY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


R. Howarp Bianp, President 





force must be met with lawful force is 
the crux of a creed which is being circu- 
lated among American bankers and which intro- 
‘duces a revolutionary, yet intensely practical, 
method of combating the bank burglar — 
the posting of a reward of $1,000 to any bank 
employee who successfully resists a hold-up. 
The boil-down of this plan resolves itself 
into a simple logical premise. When a point 
has been reached in crime, when unlawful 
force cannot be met on approximately equal 
terms by lawful force, chaos must result. 
Crime waves can be checked when bandits 
realize that the likelihood of armed resistance 
is even greater than the possibility of capture. 
This has induced the offer, in advance, of 
approximately the reward which ordinarily is 
offered for the apprehension of a criminal 
after a hold-up has been committed. And it 
provides for bank employee the same incen- 
tive to resist attack that actuates the bandit to 
attempt his crimes—a considerable and sub- 
stantial monetary consideration. 


The plan has the high merit of level headed 
business acumen. It is devoid of all sickly 
sentimentality. Criminals of the type most 
prevalent today are not actuated by those 
primal motives revenge or jealousy. They 
are after money and their attacks are naturally 
directed against financial institutions. And the 
bankers, when threatened with a monetary 
loss, are taking the same steps which they 
would in any other financial crisis—a _ cold- 
blooded elimination of the agencies responsible 
for their losses. No exception can be taken to 
such logic, and incidentally the rest of society 
Which all too frequently suffers from the dep- 
tedations of thugs, bandits, and burglars, will 
benefit. 

It would be hard either to improve upon this 
plan of “fighting the Devil with fire” or to 
add to the reasons presented for the adoption 
of this policy unless the thousand-dollar re- 
ward now limited to bank employees were 
thrown open to any American citizen. 

The particulars of this reward are contained 
in a neat little booklet entitled “A Little Mes- 
sage to Bankers,” but which could better have 
been called “A Message to American Man- 

” with a circulation not limited to finan- 
cial institutions but, on the contrary, made as 
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This placard is now being displayed in hun- 
dreds of banks to serve notice on bank burg- 
lars and bandits that they will encounter armed 
resistence. It is a business men’s answer to a 


condition which threatens financial loss. 





widespread as possible among American house- 
holders as well. 

In discussing the crime wave problem, and 
its correlated question, that of anti-firearm 
legislation, “A Little Message to Bankers” is 
a 100 per cent clear and direct analysis of 
both matters and emphasizes a good many 
fundamentals in connection with crime control 
which are not only worth deep consideration 
but which will be helpful in combating per- 
nicious types of anti-firearm legislation, which 
is one of the reasons why the Eprrors of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN see fit to pass this mes- 
sage to bankers along. 

One of the most significant of these is that 
while it is held that no person should oppose 
the proper regulation of the sale and owner- 
ship of firearms, it is clearly demonstrated 
that laws of the Sullivan type have miserably 
and pathetically failed of their purposes, and 
the statement that after the passage of the 
Sullivan law highway hold-ups, bank robberies, 
and burglaries in New York increased to such 
an extent that the leading companies handling 
this class of insurance petitioned the legisla- 
ture to so amend the law as to permit the 
possession of firearms by reputable citizens. 

Basing their logic upon the fact that every 
hold-up man is a potential killer by reason of 
his mental processes rather than by reason of 
armament, and that he plies his trade for 
money, the men offering the reward for crimes 
prevented have made out a very strong case. 

“A Little Message to Bankers” will give 
every upstanding sincere citizen a new thought 
both on the prevention of crime and the con- 
trol of firearm ownership; therefore it is 
printed herewith. 


A Little Message to Bankers 


E United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company has long been favored with a 
generous proportion of the burglary and hold- 
up insurance purchased by the banks of the 
United States and Canada. It has paid its 
patrons millions of dollars in reimbursement 
of such losses, as many recipients of this book- 
let can testify. 

Prior to 1918 a “hold-up”— daylight robbery 
by force or intimidation — was almost unheard 
of. Since the day of the James and Younger 
outlaws, in the seventies and eighties, there 
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have been in this country no organized gangs 
making a specialty of hold-ups. 

Until the post-war period, such crimes were 
so infrequent that a day-light robbery, even 
of a minor sum, was an incident of national 
importance, attracting widespread notice and 
heralded with glaring headlines in all news- 
papers. Prior to 1918, the only depredator 
greatly dreaded by banks was the skilled 
cracksman who, with tools and nitro-glycerin, 
attacked safes and vaults at night. No dis- 
tinction was made between burglary and 
hold-up insurance rates, and coverage against 
burglary and hold-up was combined in all 
standard policies. 

Early in 1918 a policyholder of this Com- 
pany was the victim of one of the boldest day- 
light robberies which has occurred up to that 
time. Less than twenty thousand dollars was 
taken, but few newspapers failed to make a 
feature story of the incident and of the sub- 
sequent pursuit and capture of the bandits. 
We embodied the story in a little pamphlet 
entitled “The Last Crime and Capture of the 
Lewis Gang,” which was read with interest not 
only by bankers, but also by many others. 

Similar crimes today are of such alarming 
frequency that a case involving twenty-thous- 
and dollars would receive scant space in the 
newspapers, unless accompanied by murder or 
some unusual feature. Therefore, in self- 
preservation, burglary insurance companies 
have been compelled to charge an additional 
premium for the hold-up hazard. The losses 
have been frequent and heavy and the rate has 
mounted so steadily that robbery insurance is 
now a heavy item of expense to bankers. Yet 
with few exceptions they now recognize that 
the protection is essential. 

Frequently a courageous and faithful bank 
official or employee frustrates a robbery or 
burglary and captures or kills a_ bandit. 
When such an incident has occurred in a bank 
protected by our policy, we have felt it right 
to recognize with some material reward the 
protection thus afforded our interests. 

These instances, therefore, have been a 
strong influence in inducing us to offer in ad- 
vance approximately the reward which we 
would expect to pay when an attack upon one 
of our policyholders is successfully resisted 
and we are thereby saved a loss. 





We are not suggesting that any one of the 
fine men who operate our banks imperil their 
lives recklessly to protect our money. Often 
the robbers have an advantage which makes 
resistance foolhardy and impossible. Nor are 
we seeking to reduce the hazard of our con- 
tracts. Insurance is the shock absorber of in- 
dustry, and it is our function to help distribute 
such losses regardless as to whether the ban- 
dits are killed or captured. 

Our aim is higher than a mere saving of 
money. It is an effort to better serve society, 
and particularly our patrons, by instilling fear 
in the bandits, and thus in some degree re- 
ducing the frequency of such hold-ups. 

Without criticism of the police, and with 
the greatest admiration for the many brave 
officers who daily risk and often lose their 
lives in the performance of duty, we feel that 
the situation is taxing the capacity of our duly- 
constituted authorities. We believe the time 
has come when unlawful force must be met 
with lawful force. 

The right to protect one’s property against 
lawless attack is the oldest prerogative of man. 
We have great faith in American manliness 
and believe that the crime wave will be 
checked or greatly diminished when bandits 
realize that the likelihood of armed resistance 
is even greater than the probability of capture 
is doubtful and carries only the prospect of a 
trial, perhaps long delayed. Unless the bandit 
has actually killed his victim he faces at the 
most a prison sentence with the chance of an 
early parole. 

Unfortunately, there has developed in our 
country an active and rapidly-spreading pro- 
paganda in favor of an anti-weapon law. 
Some of the propagandists declare for a sweep- 
ing embargo upon the possession, manufacture 
or sale of firearms of all descriptions. The 
majority of them, however, confine their op- 
position to pistols and revolvers. This is more 
serious than it appears. It is particularly se- 
rious for institutions like banks and insurance 
companies — responsible, as they are, for 
money and securities — for they are the spe- 
cial objects of attack by criminals. 

If we reach a point where unlawful force 
cannot be met on approximately equal terms 
by lawful force, chaos indeed must result. No 
reasonable person can oppose the strictest pos- 
sible regulation of the sale and ownership of 
arms. An anti-weapon law, however, is the 
radical measure which will disarm the good 
citizen and leave the crook armed. 

Propaganda for any new, sumptuary law 
has two kinds of followers: 

First — Misguided, well-meaning persons, 
who in all sincerity feel that the proposed law 
is for the common good. 

Second—lIndividuals who for some secret, 
selfish purpose of their own urge the passage 
of the new law. 

Undoubtedly, there are many sincere per- 
sons who feel that, inasmuch as crimes are 
frequently committed with firearms, particu- 
larly with revolvers and pistols, we can stop 
crime by abolishing “hand-guns.” The major- 
ity of them, however, have not considered the 
consequences of such a law. 

The State of New York tried the experiment 
known as the “Sullivan Revolver Law,” for- 
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bidding any citizen of New York to own a pis- 
tol, even if kept in his office or home. Since 
that time pistol homicides in New York have 
almost doubled. Highway robberies and hold- 
ups increased to such an extent that leading 
burglarly insurance companies wrote an open 
letter to the legislature of New York request- 
ing that the law be amended to permit law- 
abiding citizens to own firearnis. Since the 
passage of the Sullivan Law, robbery insurance 
rates in New York have increased ‘several 
hundred per cent. 

No deterrent effect, therefore, can be 
claimed for the law. It has operated like the 
majority of laws designed to regulate personal 
conduct. Good citizens have sought to com- 
ply with it, but crooks and criminals have no 
difficulty in procuring all the arms they desire. 
Laws are not really enforced, they are obeyed. 
A law which finds no response in the majority 
of human hearts can never be “enforced.” 

It would be interesting to know just who is 
principally responsible for the anti-weapon 
propaganda. Is it not possible that foreign 
support is back of the movement? Foreign arms 
manufacturers are today flooding the American 
market with “one-hand” guns at prices far 
below those of domestic manufacturers. We 
have before us a half dozen advertisements, 
clipped from various magazines, exploiting 
what appear to be imitations of well-known, 
reliable, American-made arms, at about one- 
half price. In some advertisements no maker’s 
name is given. Others frankly assert foreign 
origin. Hence, before anyone espouses the 
cause of a sumptuary anti-weapon law, either 
State or national, he should seriously consider: 

First—Would not our Government have 
more difficulty in preventing the smuggling of 
foreign arms than it is now having with rum- 
smuggling? Liquor is heavier, bulkier, more 
perishable and can be detected by its odor. 

Second—Considering the immense sum of 
public money being spent annually in the effort 
to stop rum-smuggling, how expensive an en- 
forcement organization would it load upon the 
taxpayer to undertake to prevent the surrep- 
titious importation of foreign pistols? 

Third—How would it be possible to find 
and confiscate the millions of revolvers and 
pistols now in this country? The good citizen 
would surrender his, but those in the hands 
of criminals would be secreted. Even assum- 
ing that the supply might thus be somewhat 
reduced, could not one pistol be lent or rented 
and serve the purpose of a dozen criminals? 

Fourth—How could we prevent a criminal 
from buying a rifle or shotgun, sawing off the 
barrel, cutting off the stock at the pistol grip, 
and thus making the most deadly short-range 
weapon imaginable? An arm of the “horse- 
pistol” type can be made from a piece of gas 
pipe or various other makeshift materials. One 
of the most dangerous and subtle weapons in 
criminal history was the crutch of a murderer, 
the lower half of the crutch being chambered 
for a shotgun shell. 

But, taking it for granted that the enforce- 
ment could be made effective, we could not 
prevent the use of knives or clubs. With any 
weapon, however makeshift, the criminal has 
at a disadvantage the law-abiding citizen who 
does not constantly think in terms of violence. 
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Such a citizen, therefore, should have the right 
to arm himself with a modern weapon. | 
would certainly afford him little protection to 
wave a copy of the anti-pistol law at the crook 
who might attack him with knife or bludgeon, 

Any hold-up man is a potential “killer” 
He is a killer by reason of his mental processes 
and not because of his armament. Let him 
resolve to do a deed of violence and the deed 
is more than half done. True, he will seek to 
arm himself upon approximately even terms 
with his intended victim, but should we reach 
that Utopian condition where neither bankers 
nor bandits could possibly have any weapons 
save hoe-handles, our bandit would go for 
ward just as blithely with the latter as he 
does with his “gat.” 

What we most hope for from the display 
of our thousand-dollar reward signs is the 
deterrent effect. Except for the criminal in- 
stinct, the bandit and the bank clerk are very 
much the same kind of person. No business 
or profession has a monopoly of courage. 

Your bandit plies his trade for money. Isit 
not bound to disconcert him to learn that the 
quiet gentlemen who are to face his attack 
have before them a real monetary incentive 
to resist? 

Your bandit is far from being a fool. He 
will realize that the bank clerk has not only 
as good or better fighting blood, and a poten- 
tial reward comparable to the “swag”’ he hopes 
to get, but immunity from the law, and also 
the enconiums of his friends and neighbors, 
should he slay or injure a bandit. 

With these reflections will not our bandit 
friends—at least some of them—pass on toa 
bank which displays no sign? Perhaps they 
will ultimately seek a safer trade. 

Since “A Little Message to Bankers” was 
first conceived and prepared, there has been 
a case so strikingly in point that we record it. 
On the afternoon of March 4, 1924, four gun- 
men attempted to rob the People’s National 
Bank of Hamtramck (within the city of De 
troit). There were on duty the cashier, teller 
and two clerks. One holdup man stood guard 
at the door, one remained in an automobile 
and two covered the cashier and teller. 

The cashier, instead of throwing up his 
hands, dropped to the floor of his cage and 
pushed a button which sounded an alarm ina 
police station nearby. One of the gunmen 
climbed the cage, and, as he touched the inside 
floor, the cashier and teller simultaneously 
fired, killing the bandit insantly. 

A sergeant and patrolman of police had 
responded to the bank alarm. As they ap 
proached the bank the bandit on guard fatally 
wounded the sergeant. The patrolman fatally 
wounded the bandit. The remaining bandit @ 
the bank was captured. The fourth at the 
wheel of the car escaped. 

There was $30,000 in cash in the bank at 
the time, protected by bankers’ blanket bond 
of this Company. Our reward offer had not 
yet been promulgated, but this is so exactly 
the kind of situation which the offer contem- 
plates that a check for $1,000 has been sent 
to the bank to be divided between the brave 
cashier and teller. 

It was a striking example of courage and 
presence of mind. 
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purchasing cap pistols with which to celebrate Independ- 

ence Day, 1924. And at the same time very few of 
their several hundred thousand parents realize that the cap 
pistol, that favorite toy of childhood can 
be either a detriment or a benefit to their 
children. 
What is undoubtedly one of the most con- 
structive criticisms on parental responsibility for firearm fa- 
talities appeared in the June 15th number of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN under the title, “How Does Your Boy Handle a 
Cap Pistol?” 

Because of the very concise nature of the article, the prom- 
inence which the Editors would otherwise have given it was 
prevented. Nevertheless, Captain Richard’s conclusions are 
not only eminently sane but if put into practice by parents 
throughout the land would impress upon child minds while still 
in the formative stage certain fundamental safety principles 
which would prove of inestimable value in later life. 

When a child has been taught to recognize by the shape of 
an article that all articles so shaped are to be handled carefully 
he will instinctively react to that teaching through his entire 
life. 

It would be well if every parent could read Captain Rich- 
ard’s article now before the annual crop of Fourth of July cap 
pistols are distributed among the youngsters of the land. 


om several hundred thousand American boys are now 


Cap Pistols 
and Children 


* * * * 


He Was,” in the May 15th number of THe AMERICAN 


Se the publication of Captain Askins’ article, “A Hero 
RIFLEMAN some of our readers have been guessing at 


Te this cor the Cingppenennes of these 150 men and women | has comained a » myetery. 


hasten to say that they were not the principals in the Puppy- 
Jack episode, nor have their names been in any way connected 
with the affair. 


* * * * 


United States Team hung up a record of 5301 points, 
breaking the old Barritz record by 129, the Swiss pro- 
tested the acceptance of this total as a record; largely upon 
the ground that no European Nation competed at Camp Perry. 
America’s answer to this protest was filed at Rheims during 
the 1924 Matches in the form of an incontestible total of 5284, 
a margin of 100 points over the Swiss 
total—answer enough, and in a most 
convincing form. In addition, Fisher 
again took the Individual Champion- 
ship. This is another instance wherein American marksmen, 
team training methods, rifles and ammunition have most cred- 
itably survived the acid test of competition with the best that 
Europe has to offer. There was never any doubt but what the 
Free Rifle Championship would remain in the United States, 
yet the thousands of shooters who have backed up the team 
not only with good wishes but with cold cash, should derive 
great satisfaction from the realization that their confidence has 
been thoroughly vindicated. As added testimony of the skill 
of American marksmen comes word that the United States 
swept the board at the Chalons Olympics which were shot fol- 
lowing the International. 

While the 1924 total falls some 17 points below the phe- 
nomenal 1923 score, this difference of about 3 points per man 
is easily understandable when it is considered that the oppor- 
tunities for the United States Team to practice after its arrival 
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- the identity of the people concerned in the murder of “Puppy- _in France were very limited and also that a shortage of targets 
Jack.” A few have gained the impres- caused a dragging out of the match over three days. 

k at The Puppy-Jack sion that the man and wife described In connection with the work of the team this year, one fact 
yond Incident were Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson. is especially worthy of note: In past years the Americans have 
not We have heard nothing from the won the match largely from the prone position but this year, 
a Johnsons, in fact, do not know whether they have even seen for the first time, the United States also led in the off-hand 
cent the article in question, but as a matter of fairness to them we _ scores. 
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Bullet Molds of Nickel 


By J. R. 


HERE lately has come to my attention 
something new in the handloading field 


—and something actually new is rather 
rare. It is the use of nickel, ninty-nine per 
cent pure, as a mold metal. I confess that at 
first thought my faulty idea of the nature of 
this metal made it seem unsuited for the pur- 
pose. I thought, perhaps in common with 
other laymen, that it would be too soft, but 
now, after digging into the subject, I must 
admit that the molds are wonderfully at- 
tractive. 

Three of these molds were examined and 
tried, one of them tried extensively. They 
were single molds cut for an 87-grain plain 
bullet of .25 caliber, for the .30-caliber Squibb 
gas check bullet and for the .30-caliber Squibb- 
Miller or Harry Pope plain bullet. The blocks 
were large and heavy—as large as the largest 
Ideal mold blocks. Sprew cutters were of 
conventional shape and made of steel, with 
holes beveled broader and flatter than we have 
been used to seeing. The handles were 
wooden, in length about midway between Ideal 
and Bond mold handles. These handles were 
set out wide apart, and they gave a better grip 
and control over the mold, in balancing it for 
pouring and for opening the jaws, than any 
other mold handles I have used. That feature 
is only a little thing, but is worth having. 

Fifteen hundred bullets were cast with the 
Squibb bullet mold. At the beginning of the 
“heat,” I was using an iron mold, with the 
lead pot in a forge, full of a tin and lead alloy, 
as we were working on gas check bullets. 
With the metal about right in temperature, 
the nickel mold was picked up dead cold—and 
its first bullet was perfect. I did not experi- 
ment enough to determine whether the cold 
nickel actually would take the lead perfectly 
every time, but we did ascertain that our alloy 
flowed far better into all corners than it does 
in iron. 

So marked was the improvement in flow of 
bullet metal that it was far easier to secure 
full, sharp, perfect base edges and full im- 
pressions of every band. Further experiment- 
ing will be needed to find out whether the 
temperature of the alloy has to be kept up 
as close to one point as when casting in iron 
molds, but the indications are that it does not. 

Another feature worth noting is that the 
mold dropped its bullets when the jaws were 
opened, nearly every time. Here again I can 
not say whether this was a characteristic of 
this individual mold, or of the metal, but the 
other two nickel molds tried dropped their 
bullets with little or no bumping needed. 

At the start, the nickel mold was almost 
silvery white. It blackened somewhat during 
the casting of the fifteen hundred bullets, but 
this black rubbed off readily, proving it was 
only soot from the fire. The metal showed no 
tendency to blacken permanently, or to scale. 

Inside, the bullet cavity stayed exactly like 
it was when fresh cut. It did not color or 
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oxidize in the slightest. In fact, this cavity 
was beautifully clean, sharp and clear. As 
nickel is proof against corrosion, even in damp, 
salty air, this cavity requires no oil. There- 
fore when the time comes to cast again, it 
will be ready to make a perfect bullet from the 
first alloy poured in. On the oiled surface of 
an iron mold, the metal undoubtedly forms up 
in globules as oil drops do on water. As the 
oil is very hard to get out chemically clean, we 
have a lengthy struggle each time we cast with 
iron molds, before the bullets come out per- 
fect. The nickel molds, in any event, do away 
with this trouble. 


In the factory where these molds are made, 
I expressed my doubts about its hardness, and 
resistance to scratches and upsettage and 
bending. The manager then allowed me to 
watch him cherrying and machining a nickel 
mold and an iron mold. The nickel was much 
the harder of the two. The work took three 
times as long on the nickel. On it lathe tools, 
cutters and cherries were difficult to keep from 
“chattering” owing to its hardness and tough- 
ness. It is a fact, therefore, that pure nickel 
is a stiffer proposition than cast iron, and will 
stand more abuse without losing its edges. 
My original idea that it was soft and liable to 
upsettage was all wrong. The factory people 
explained that cutting tools wear out about 
three times as fast on nickel as on iron. 


Reference to the books shows that pure 
nickel gives a Brinell hardness test, on hot 
rolled bars, of 85 to 105, which figures may 
mean something to those informed along such 
lines. Its tensile strength is 85,000 to 150,000 
pounds. These are figures which all of us will 
understand in comparison with the tensile 
strength of steel used in rifle barrels. Nickel 
weighs about the same as copper, which is 
about six per cent more than iron. Its melting 
point is 2705 degrees F, as compared with 
2786 for iron, 2000 for copper, 630 for anti- 
mony, 621 for lead and 450 for tin. These 
latter figures dispel any idea that bullet cast- 
ing temperature may make the nickel soft. 
Its properties probably are not appreciably 
effected at temperatures below 2000 degrees. 


The bullets cast from the nickel mold had 
a distinctly different surface from those com- 
ing from iron. You could mix the two lots and 
then pick them out. This effect was due, un- 
doubtedly, to the curious slippery-smooth, 
non-porous nature of the nickel, quite different 
from clean surface of iron. I dropped hot 
bullet metal on the outer surface of those 
molds, to watch it spread and harden. There 
was apparently no affinity whatever between 
the two metals, no soldering tendency at all. 
The flakes of lead slid off the mold when it 
was tilted, like flapjacks off a well-greased 
griddle. 

One other feature is worth special mention. 
We all know how the top of an aluminum cup 
burns our fingers when even half full of hot 
coffee—much more so than a tin cup. Alu- 
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minum is a good conductor of heat, any change 
in temperature quickly spreads all through it, 
Nickel is the very opposite—a poor conductor, 
I saw a nickel tank eight inches high with three 
inches of boiling water in it, and its top edges 
could be grasped in comfort with ones fingers, 
Likewise, at all times while casting those fif- 
teen hundred bullets with the one mold, the 
metal handle shanks could be held comfort. 
ably in the fingers, while usually even the 
hinge, located only an inch and a half from 
the bullet cavity, could be held. This lack of 
dispersion of the heat, in addition to a matter 
of comfort while casting, is bound to aid in 
keeping the molds uniform in temperature, 
and ought to help make the bullets consistently 
better. 


Trying out the New Automatic 
(C ontinued from Page 2) 


in the barrel dimensions which was made in 
the interest of increased accuracy. For some 
time it has been known that a tighter fit be- 
tween the bullet and the barrel was necessary 
for the best accuracy. 

In recognition of this fact, Frankford Ar- 
senal nearly two years ago increased the size 
of the .45-caliber National Match bullet one- 
half a thousandth of an inch, with a gratifying 
increase in accuracy. 

In this connection it may be in order to 
remark that the impression that has gotten 
established in some quarters, that the .45 auto 
cartridge is not very accurate, is due for cor- 
rection. Most revolver experts will say that 
the .38 special is a well balanced cartridge for 
accuracy, but very few of them consider the 
45 auto in this light. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to note 
what the .45 cartridge can do when given 4 
chance. Using a Mann type pistol barrel, 
the mean radius of the National Match .45 
ammunition in daily tests at Frankford Ar- 
senal, runs in the vicinity of three-quarters of 
an inch at fifty yards. The extreme vertical 
and extreme horizontal diameters of the group 
are usually in the neighborhood of two inches, 
and are often much smaller. 

This shows that the .45 automatic is in no 
way handicapped by the ammunition it uses, 
and if the gun and cartridge are both held to 
their best performance, gilt-edged accuracy 
should result. 

After all these theoretical considerations, 
some information on actual firing results may 
be welcome. When we first got the gun, it 
was raining, and there was no indoor range 
available, but we decided to do some shooting 
anyhow, and we put up some twenty-yard tar- 
gets outdoors and went to it. The front sight 
was oily and wet from the rain, and showed 
up snow white against the target. In order to 
see the sight at all, it was necessary to hold 
up into the black. The first group of five shots 
was a little high, two of them being on the 
level of the top of the bull’s-eye, but the group 
was a good one for me. 

The next group I covered my front sight 
with dry dust from under the building, and 
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shot about the best group I have ever made 
with an automatic. There were four tens and 
one eight. All my subsequent shooting has 
borne out my first impression that good groups 
come easier with this gun than with the older 
model. 

I believe that the front sight could be fur- 
ther improved by slanting the rear face for- 
ward and up on a straight line instead of on 
a curve. In this way the rear face of this 
sight would present a uniform color, and not 
have dazzling high lights where it reflects the 
light from the sky. This is illustrated in the 
sketch. 

The shooting test developed the fact that 
this improved model gun hasn’t gotten away 
from the old fault of throwing the fired car- 
tridges in the shooter’s face. One of the 
ejected shells struck my glasses a sharp blow. 
I have had so much trouble from this cause 
in the past that I never shoot the automatic 
without wearing eyeglasses, as otherwise the 
feeling that ejected shells will be thrown in my 
eyes causes flinching. 

The checkering on the trigger and main- 
spring housing is a great help. In spite of 
having a new gun with an oily grip, there was 
no tendency to slip. 

Now that examination and firing tests have 
shown that some real improvements have been 
made in the pistol, what is to be done by all 
the owners of old-style guns? In attempting 
to answer this question, I dismantled my old 
gun and put in new model parts. The result 
was all that could be desired. The only notice- 
able difference is the absence of the clearance 
cuts in the frame of the pistol just back of the 
trigger guard. 

In spite of this small difference, the old- 
style pistol with the new parts, feels just as 
good in the hand as the new model does, and 
it seems to shoot as well. 


I am informed by the Colt’s Paten Fire 
Arms Company, that the new model parts are 
available at the following prices: 


MN ca cocrpectinnanicatineennmnincienag OP 
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Mainspring Housing .................... .. 1.50 


The new pistols are now available to the 
public through the regular commercial chan- 
nels. 

Owing to the shortage of automatic pistols 
in the Army, the Government will not sell 
these weapons to individuals, except of officers 
of the military and naval forces, and Organized 
Reserves, who are required to have them as 
part of their equipment. 

In the circular that they have published 
describing the improved model, the makers 
State: 

These changes were suggested by the Ordnance 
Department of the United States Government and 
have been adoptd only after careful experiments 
and investigation and are refinements that will 
appeal to the many friends of this popular and 
reliable model. 


The Ordnance Department and the Colt 
Company are both to be congratulated on hav- 
ing achieved the difficult task of having im- 
proved the already excellent .45 automatic. 
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“Where Am I At?” 


By Chauncey Thomas 


ODAY is Tuesday, and all afternoon 

| Gus and I have been unloading a 14%- 

pound 30-inch brand new, No. 1257711, 
front and rear aperture sights, target rifle— 
arsenal 1923 match cartridges—at the standard 
American target two hundred measured official 
yards away, prone, dead rest, good conditions. 
In short, just the kind of an afternoon’s pleas- 
ure that most appeals to a shooter. 

Sunday four of us, all fairly good shots, 
were out to the “Pit” firing prone rest, mili- 
tary pistol grip Springfield, number under a 
quarter of a million, a pre-war rifle in excellent 
condition, a new Stevens .22 L. R. with full 
set of peep sights, and Nichol’s pressure barrel 
Springfield, lighter than mine by one and a 
half pounds, but same length—that is, thirteen 
and a half pounds, and 30-inch turned down 
barrel, also brand new, but not an arsenal gun. 
Same sights as my newly-acquired “Pressure- 
barrel” match outfit. 

We shot various ’06 loads, some factory, 
some reloads, and good ones, too. Included 
in the powder menu was an odd lot of 1917 
presumably condemned 150-grain, nickel, an- 
cient war ammunition that was box-brother 
to stuff that had metal fouled several practi- 
cally perfect Springfields off and on before 
Sunday, and which consequently was not 
looked upon with the same confidence as was 
Caesar’s wife. 

The best shooting either Sunday or today 
(Tuesday) with the above layout I did with 
the pre-war rifle and the supposably worthless 
1917 loads. Not just one accidental group, 
but several good ten-shot groups, and they 
were practically duplicated by the other three 
men Sunday. Before that, in the other rifles, 
that same 1917 stuff, that goes begging for a 
buyer here in Denver at two cents a cartridge 
—I refused last week to pay one and a half 
cents a cartridge for it—had gummed up sev- 
eral guns, as I just said, and made about one- 
foot groups at one hundred yards. 

With a 5-A scope the week before my big 
pressure gun had for the first forty shots ever 
fired out of it, except of course test shots at 
the arsenal presumably—given four ten-shot 
groups, prone rest, 200 yards, as follows: two 
and one eighth inches, two groups of two and 
a fourth inches each, and last group which 
measured two and three-eighths inches. Where 
am I at, anyway? 

Last winter at a turkey shoot I leveled a 
pre-war military Springfield, with the common 
short stock on it, and Lyman front and rear 
aperture sights, prone, dead rest, the same 
200-yard range I shot over today (Tuesday), 
Western Match cartridges—180-grain, B. T., 
and put 17 x 20 in the ten ring of the standard 
American target: the first twelve shots were 
all tens, making a twelve-shot possible. Took 
every turkey from 10 A. M. till 2 P. M., then 
not another feather for the rest of the day. It 
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was “my day to shoot.” I had never fired the 
gun before. Next two shoots, two successive 
weeks later, I entered three times each and got 
nines and eights, with a fine pressure barrel, 
11'%4-pound, 24-inch gun, same sights and con- 
ditions, and same ammunition. During private 
testing shoots with the same pressure gun I 
got tens frequently and easily over the same 
ground. 

Of course I know for steady reliable work 
the military rifles do not equal the pressure 
guns—hence I have the biggest, longest, heavi- 
est pressure barrel Springfield I can get, per- 
fect, but just take the actual results of the 
past 48 hours: 

Suppose I had been testing out guns and 
loads from which to make a selection with 
which to enter a shoot against stiff competi- 
tion? Judged by actual results I would come 
forth with a pre-war rifle, No. 230,000-odd, 
and that irratic 1917 loaded 150-grain barrel 
fouling ammunition, as that combination 
actually gave the best results during the past 
two day’s test shooting. “Mister Speaker, 
where am I at?” : 

Now I cannot consciously charge all this up 
against holding. Except now and then a slight 
off-shot, called at the time—just four doubtful 
holds out of over fifty fired today—all the 
shots, from the .22 Stevens through the mili- 
tary guns to the pressure guns, all the shots 
seemed to have held the same. I do not try 
to jerk the trigger—my big pressure has 
double-set triggers, by the way—as the ten- 
ring lopes across the front sight ring; as near 
as I can see my gun is still, for the muzzle is 
on a solid thoroughly padded rest, and the butt 
plate held just off the ground by my nearly 
clinched fist, but of course held softly so that 
there can be no rebound recoil from the butt 
to disturb the aim. The different results can- 
not be charged to weather nor to light con- 
ditions, for the days were all good, much alike. 
Where am [I at, please? 

I am writing this with no intent, of course, 
to inform Old Timer, nor any other member of 
the Order of Ancient Primers, but to give a 
basis of comparison for some beginner in the 
rifle game here and there. When he has his 
mysterious troubles like the above let him not 
worry, we older hands in the game have ex- 
actly the self same set of woes. If when he 
comes home and comes to and wants to know 
where he is at, he is just where I am at. 
Don’t know. ’Tis so, and that’s all I know 
about it. 

I think the “Great god Gun” plays jokes on 
us. Rifle shooting seems—at least the last 
two days, anyway—something like a second- 
cousin to poker, part skill, part unexplainable 
chance. 

After firing the above 100 rounds in the 
past two days as earnestly as I know how, I 
want to know where I am at? 
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Versatility in the Club Secretary 


By Ben Thair 


OW I don’t mean that he should be 
N able to do the tango, sing a little 
tenor or sing a little base, flap his 
ears, or walk up the side of a thirty-six story 
building. What I have in mind is some ex- 
periences I, too, had as a club secretary and 
I am reminded of some of these by that ex- 
cellent article by Hot Dog Finn in the June 1 
issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN entitled, 
“A Little Gas.” 

Perhaps I should have headed this article 
“Personality in the Rifle Club Secretary,” but 
I really think versatility is better because if 
there is any individual who must possess a 
ramification of ideas, skill, knowledge of every- 
thing pertaining to shooting and a whole lot 
that don’t, it is that same secretary. 


I know one secretary of a big rifle and re- 
volver club in New York who has been on the 
job a quarter of a century at least, yes sir, 
I am real earnest when I make that statement. 
I could give you his name, but he is such a 
modest, retiring chap that he might resent it. 
At any rate he is the ideal secretary so far 
as it relates to versatility and being on the 
job on time and at the right time. 

Some fifteen years ago, you could find this 
chap every Saturday afternoon over at Amrus- 
ter, Greenville, N. J., Schutzen Park, where 
this particular club used to hold its practice 
shoot. Rain or shine, storm or calm, hot or 
cold, he was always on the job and everything 
ran smoothly from the time the first “help- 
less” arrived until the bill for the afternoon 
shooting was handled to the accompaniment 
of a rattle of steins on mahogany and excla- 
mations of satisfaction and pleasure from the 
assembled multitude. Yes, it was in the cool 
of the evening when the boys assembled at the 


oasis and alibied themselves for the poor shoot- - 


ing or bragged about an exceptionally good 
string. 

But what I started to say was this secretary 
literally worked his head off trying to keep 
everything moving, everybody happy, and help 
the poor devil who couldn’t help himself. He 
had to supply a new front sight for the 38 
Colt Officer’s Model or the .44 S. & W. Rus- 
sian; some canton flannel patches for the .22 
ten-inch single-shot; matches to smoke the 
sights; paper and pencil on which to keep the 
scores; a pocket knife with which to sharpen 
the pencil and in the afternoon just before go- 
ing home a couple of rubber bands to hold the 
targets together; and the best of it all was 
he never flunked once. No matter what it was 
you asked for, he would reach into some 
pocket and bring forth the desired article and 
do it with a nonchalance that was positively 
graceful. 

When I was secretary of one of these rifle 
and revolver clubs some fifteen years ago, I 
had a different viewpoint than I have now or 
I should never have stood for some of the 
things that were pulled on me then, and yet I 
positively enjoyed the work, the disappoint- 





ments and the realized ambitions of the shoot- 
ers as individuals and the club itself when vic- 
tory came in some of the contests in which 
we entered. 


For instance, if a certain chap who had 
never scored better than, say, 75 for ten shots 
with the pistol or revolver at 20 yards in- 
doors happened to put over a sweet 90 it 
gave me just as much pleasure to see him 
do it as it was for him to realize that he had 
done it. I can’t say that it gave him any 
pleasure to do it because he worked hard for 
everything he got, and sometimes when it fell 
to my lot to coach him I worked just as hard 
and maybe a bit harder than he did. 


I remember well the rifle team in the League 
Matches. In those days we knew more about 
each other than we do now, and there was, 
it seems, more enthusiasm and greater interest 
taken in the results of the different matches. 
We used to take advantage of every little 
thing that would help us to roll up a point 
more on the team total, and so believing that 
having the firing point dark was an aid to 
definition of the sight and the target, we natur- 
ally worked in the dark. Well, the club secre- 
tary, believing that if he got his score off his 
mind first could aid the rest of the outfit, 
always planned to shoot first. Well, sir, a 
nurse in a nursery had nothing on me when 
it came to a lot of helpless charges. Many 
times while in the middle of my score (and 
Oh! Boy! nothing but tens on the target) I 
would suddenly find some blooming bird strad- 
dling over me with a gun in his hands and ask- 
ing me how far to move the rear sight to 
move an inch on the target from the right to 
the left, and then a few minutes later he would 
come back and say, “you must have given me 
the wrong dope because I’m farther out than 
ever.” It never occurred to him that he might 
have moved the sight opposite from what I 
had told him; and then the bird who comes in 
and announces in stentorian tones, “Here I 
am, I’m in a hurry! Where are my targets?” 
and he being the best shot in the outfit we 
had to baby him along for fear that he might 
leave suddenly and we would be out of luck 
sure enough. 


And when one of the guns went sour, who 
fixed it? Why the secretary, of course; he 
was the only man who knew anything about 
guns anyway and he always carried some main 
springs with him because he knew that sooner 
or later some of those pot-iron affairs would 
fall apart. And who filed off the front sight 
when it was fuzzy and rough all over? Why 
the secretary, of course. And who ran down 
the range and put up new targets and brought 
the old one back? The same old secre- 
tary; and that’s why I’ve always said that 
the life of any club is in the hands of the 
secretary. If he is the versatile secretary that 
I am telling you about, then the success of 
your club is assured; but if he isn’t better 
close up the range or hunt for the right man. 
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I have a great deal of respect for the clyb 


secretary, likewise, admiration. He has the 
patience of a cat watching for a mouse; the 
loyalty of a dog for his master; the disposi. 
tion that is neither sour or sweet but just 
right; he is generous to a fault and a truck 
horse for work. If I have eulogized him ip 
crude or homely terms I mean no disrespect, 
for I appreciate his work, his value and his 
unselfish devotion to a hobby. 

Here I have “reminisced” all over the place 
all because Hot Dog Finn touched a tender 
chord when he spoke about the club secretary, 

There is one question that Brother Finn 
asks which I can answer. He wants to know 
if the alibi follows the miss or the miss fol- 
lows the alibi. The answer is,. both. That is 
to say, in order to be sure that he catches him 
coming and going, Alibi Ike starts off by say. 
ing, “if this is a nine I was holding for a 
ten” and then if he gets the nine it was a 
punk cartridge. Simple, when you know how, 


It reminds us that we will compile at Camp 
Perry this year a book called “Alibies,” by Al 
Blanco, in which we will jot down some of 
the best of those sprung for the first time. 


Well, right here we ran out of gas and got 
stalled, but we’re near the end of the three 
typewritten pages anyway and maybe the 
Editor can add enough to fill out the page, 

Saluta.— 





“Trim Nat” 


EATH has half-masted the target for 
D “Trim Nat.” That veteran rifleman, 

writer and sight maker, Thomas Mar- 
tin died at his home in Rosindale, Mass., 
June 14. 

For the past genezation he was one of the 
fast diminishing “old guard” of shooting men 
with memories of the days even before Walnut 
Hill and Creedmoor, and his mechanical ability 
coupled with his love of firearms led him into 
experiments which gave to his fellow shooters 
many of the special front sight apertures in 
use today. 

His writings under the pen name “Trim 
Nat” have appeared since the early ’eighties 
in The Rifle, Shooting and Fishing, Arms and 
the Man, and THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

The shooting fraternity will regret the pass- 
ing of Thomas Martin. He was born in Scot- 
land seventy-five years ago, but came to this 
country with his parents who settled in 
Clark’s Island in Plymouth Harbor, Mass. 
He was educated at the Military School in 
Toronto, Canada, and being of a mechanical 
turn, adopted pattern making as his profession. 
Early in life he became interested in the rifle, 
and aside from being an expert shot, he was 
particularly interested in sights, and Martin’s 
sights became known throughout the country. 
They embodied his pet theories, and were of 
perfect workmanship. Modifications of his 
design have found their way into rifle factor- 
ies, and also into some of the sights used by 


the U. S. Government. Five children survive 
him. 
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Rifles de Luxe 


(Continued from Page 4) 


The Custer massacre, the totem of the 
Jones family, or the high sign, each embossed 
and engraved in raised figures on the butt, all 
look well in a description in the magazine, but 
any one of them will hurt like the devil on the 
second day of a small-bore tournament. It 
is well to remember that comfort is necessary 
if muscular control is to be maintained for a 
long string of shots. 

These ideas may not seem important to the 
bony individual who shoots with butt out on 
his arm, but the heavy set rifleman who must, 
of necessity, (and would anyhow), shoot with 
the butt well down into the hollow of. his 
shoulder, will find the average curved butt 
plate much more comfortable if it were put on 
upside down. 

The addition of a larger, wider, thicker, and 
heavier stock will stiffen the rifle under the 
pull of the sling; it may add about a pound to 
the weight of the rifle—both of which are 
real advantages, and it helps to balance and 
add proportion to a heavier or longer barrel 
if that is added. 

The large stock plus a standard action with 
its long heavy tapered barrel, will mean a 
typical heavy barrel .22 match rifle—the most 
graceful, heavy, small bore rifle made since 
the days of the Kentucky squirrel rifle. 

Such a weapon can be shot comfortably and 
will fit and balance either prone or offhand. 
In addition to making a fine target rifle it 
makes a really wonderful rifle for squirrels, 
chucks, crows, etc., at all ranges at which a 
.22 is expected to be effective on such game. 

The great increase in the use of telescopic 
sights in small bore shooting has been respon- 
sible for a Very large proportion of the com- 
plaints about stocks which have too much drop 
at the comb. It is well to remember that most 
target rifle action, except the late bolts, were 
designed in the days when nearly all target 
shooting was offhand with the rifle held on 
the finger tips. Three to four inches drop at 
heel was the usual specification. Put a scope 
on a rifle of these dimensions and shoot it 
prone, and it don’t fit at all. Unfortunately 
most of the slope is in the tang, which is ex- 
actly where it should not be, and the shooter 
soon feels as if he were trying to look out of 
a window while lying flat on a floor. 

A rifle designed entirely for prone scope 
shooting should have so little drop at the comb 
that it is just possible to run the cleaning rod 
through the bore from the rear; or so that 
it is barely possible to remove the bolt, if a 
bolt action rifle. Each of our club members, 
irrespective of their build, are agreed on this. 
This means a drop of about 1% inches from 
the average iron sight level. As a scope sticks 
up %4 to % inches higher than the iron sight 
plane, it means a perfectly normal 134 to 2 
inch drop—which is much more comfortable 
than 234 to 3% inches, which often occurs. 

The common sense rules which are now 
applied in small bore shooting—as a result of 
which a man can shoot comfortably and use 
whatever he pleases, are having their effect on 
what is considered by the greater number of 
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shooters to be the ideal divisions for small 
bore rifle. 


E last time the local celebrities turned 
up on the outdoor range (in the middle of 
February), they cut such a figure, each armed 
with his pet fancy match rifle, that I was re- 
minded of Stewart Edward White’s descrip- 
tion of the Hindu station master as contained 
in his book “African Camp Fires.” As I re- 
member it, the story is about as follows: 
Shortly after the construction of the Uganda 
Railroad, which resulted in the writing of Pat- 
terson’s “Man-eaters of the Tsavo,” a certain 
East Indian gentleman was given charge of the 
station and a section of track in one of the 
wildest districts in the thickets along the 
Tsavo River. It was his daily custom, before 
retiring, to patrol a mile or so of the road that 
traversed a country that was populated en- 
tirely by lions and a tribe or two of particu- 
larly wild and fierce looking savages. Con- 
sequently, each afternoon the Hindu spent a 
half hour or so in earnest prayer, and then 
sallied forth clad in a suit of white and a 
brilliant red turban. He was armed with a 
very large, white, cotton umbrella and an 
enormous battle axe that he had painted a 
brilliant green. 

When asked why he carried that kind of 
a Joseph’s coat outfit he replied, “When the 
Shenzis (wild men) and lions see me I want 
them to think ‘There goes a bad man— a very, 
bad man. We’d better leave that Babu alone’.” 

I don’t suppose, of course, that when a 
couple of meek looking shooters from the 
local metropolis drift over to the Sea Girt 
Tournament that they will have quite this 
effect on the hard-boiled residents of Flat- 
bush, Hoboken, Camden, Bustleton, Media, 
Wawa, and other wild sections of the East. 
who are gathered there, but even if they are 
surprised, I can promise in advance that it will 
be perfectly safe to look at the rifles. 


The High Power ’Scope Sight 
By J. W. FeckKer 
A CAREFUL study of the letters from 


many shooters received during the last 

couple of years regarding telescopic 
sights, brings to light some interesting data. 
The outstanding feature is the tendency 
toward higher and higher powers, as evidenced 
by the call for more powerful scopes, both as 
regards magnification and diameter of objec- 
tive. 

In the hunting scopes, the features desired 
have always been low power, fairly large field, 
and, above all, high illumination. Compact- 
ness and light weight are also highly desir- 
able features. 

It is in the target scopes that the greatest 
changes have been called for. It had always 
been thought six-power was high enough, if 
ample illumination was provided. 

In. precision target shooting, the most im- 
portant factor is one’s ability to see the target 
and sighting mark easily, clearly and distinctly. 
The better the vision the more accurately one 
can aim at the target, and with greater ease. 
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Where one can see with ease every muscle 
relaxes, and there is little strain, but where 
every effort is expended unnecessarily in see- 
ing, the shooter is strained and tires more 
quickly and does not shoot as well. It is 
safe to say that the ability to see easily and 
accurately is the most important requirement 
in target shooting. A fine rifle and good am- 
munition are of no value if you cannot see 
well. 

It is this requirement which the telescope 
sight is designed to fulfil, and it is at once 
apparent that the larger and clearer the image 
the easier it should be to place the crosswire 
accurately on the bull. The criticism is at 
once made, that the higher the magnification, 
the more it magnifies the shooter’s movement 
and the more difficult it becomes to hold the 
crosswire on the target. Examining into this 
statement critically, it will be found that it is 
only partly correct. For example, hold as 
steadily on the target as you can with iron 
sights, and observe the diameter of your 
smallest circle of motion. It may be two or 
three more times the diameter of the bull’s- 
eye, or it may be more or less than this 
amount. Say it is twice the diameter of the 
bull. Now put a scope on your rifle, and 
hold again as closely as you can, and study 
the image and path of the crosshairs. Unless 
you are an exception, your circle of move- 
ment will remain the same size or two times 
the diameter of the bull. If, now, you use a 
scope of twice the magnification, you will 
find the same relation holds true between the 
diameter of the circle of motion and the 
diameter of the bull’s-eye. From a simple 
geometrical construction it is at once apparent 
that your smallest circle of movement has 
a constant angular value, and is not affected 
by the power of the scope. In other words, 
the circle of movement described by the muz- 
zle of the rifle has a constant relation to the 
length of the gun. Naturally, the higher the 
power of the scope, the larger the image, and 
the larger the motion appears to be, but in 
reality its angular value is constant. 

The larger the image, the more accurately 
you can judge just the right instant at which 
to pull the trigger. Also, shooters soon find 
that with a little practice they can decrease 
very materially the circle of movement and 
reduce their groups. 


If the scope is designed to have the proper 
size of objective in relation to the magnifica- 
tion, with good light on the target the bullet 
holes can easily be seen in the target at fifty 
yards, with a six-, eight- or ten-power scope, 
and many shooters are spotting at 100 yards 
with these same powers. 

Another very interesting fact is that in 
clubs where there are scopes of a wide range 
of powers, scopes are changed about among 
the members, and shooters are surprised to 
find that in the matter of holding there is 
very little difference in scopes of six-, ten- and 
twelve-power, or even higher. But the in- 
creased power insures greater ease in sighting 
and spotting. It is common now to add a 
high-power eyepiece and convert the sight into 
a spotting telescope. What will the telescopic 
sight of the future be? 
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BROOKLYN RIFLE CLUB STAGES 
METROPOLITAN MATCH 

On Sunday, May 18, the Brooklyn Rifle Club 
staged the Annual Metropolitan Match at 200 
yards using the .22 rifle and ammunition. 

The match was fired under adverse conditions 
with a high wind giving the shooters plenty to 
think about. The three high places were dis- 
tributed between the Roosevelt Rifle Club, Brook- 


‘lyn Rifle Club and Manhattan Rifle Club. Jack 


Hession took first place with a score of 245 x 250; 
S. M. Milman was two points behind the winner 
and Joseph Martin three points down. 

The Roosevelt Club was scheduled to stage a 
100- and 200-Yard Re-entry Open Match at its 
outdoor range at Elmsford, Sunday, May 25 in 
preparation for the Sea Girt tournament. The 
Roosevelt Club is particularly anxious for all 
riflemen in its territory to understand that all 
matches staged by this latest addition to the active 
metropolitan clubs are wide open to all comers. 


* * * 


SPANG-CHALFONT GIVES POINTERS TO 
COLLEGE RIFLEMEN 

The rifle club of Spang, Chalfont & Co., Etna, 
Pennsylvania, seems bound to acquire the dis- 
tinction of being the most active and progressive 
industrial rifle club in the country. The latest 
achievement of this outfit has been the invitation 
extended to the Carnegie Tech Rifle Club to visit 
the range maintained by the “Welders” for a 
match and for the purpose of giving the college 
riflemen all possible assistance in planning the 
new range which is to be installed at Carnegie in 
preparation for the coming gallery season. On 
the heels of the Carnegie Tech visit came a team 
from the University of Pittsburgh for the same 
purpose. Pittsburgh is contemplating installing a 
range in the new stadium which is under way at 
the University. We have commented before on 
the manner in which this industrial rifle club tied 
up its activities with the community recreational 
program of Etna by means of matches and social 
evenings spent with the various men’s organiza- 
tions and the different churches in town and this 
latest move in the direction of assisting college 
riflemen in their vicinity bears out the idea that 
this club is being conducted along the lines that 
are bound to make it an influence for the good, 
not only within the plant from which its members 
are drawn but within the entire community and 
eventually throughout the State of Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


BOSTON POLICE HANG UP A RECORD 
FOR OTHER DEPARTMENTS TO 
SHOOT AT 
There are twenty regularly organized rifle clubs 
in the Boston Police department, one in each 
precinct. That is a record in itself. The inter- 
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esting part of the story is, however, that during 
the first fourteen days of May four hundred mem- 
bers of the Boston Police Divisions Rifle Clubs 
fired preliminary practice over Course B. Two 
hundred and twenty-five out of the four hundred 
made creditable scores and were selected to shoot 
for record. In the six days record firing, forty- 
four members scored over two hundred out of 
a possible two hundred and fifty. Seventy-one 
members qualified as sharpshooters and eighty-six 
members as marksmen, making the total number 
of qualifications one hundred and fifty-seven. 
Shooting was done under severe weather condi- 
tions, foggy weather, and high winds prevailing 
all the time. There will be no group of quali- 
fication decorations issued this year by the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship which we will 
be so glad to see distributed as these decorations 
to “Boston’s Finest.” 





* * * 


SANTA BARBARA TRIES IT 

For the past two years, we have been telling 
rifle club secretaries that the N. R. A. postal 
match programs offered an opportunity to get 
publicity across in their local papers when the 
papers could be persuaded to print local items. 
We have just received a copy of the Santa Bar- 
bara (California) Daily News, dated May 28, 
carrying a full column article under a two-column 


heading: “Rifle Club Members Will Shoot in 
National Meet.” The following the opening 
paragraph: 


Entries of the Santa Barbara Rifle Club in 
the 1924 outdoor rifle and pistol competitions, 
now being fired throughout the United States 
under the auspices of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, were released for the first time this 
morning. 


The story goes on to tell of the local activities 
of the club in a way which ties in quite naturally 
and affords some nice general publicity for the 
Santa Barbara riflemen. 

If you have not already made entries for the 
outdoor matches, get busy and see if it will not 
help your local publicity along. 


* * * 


PAYSON, UTAH, HAS ITS NEWSPAPER 
INTERESTED 

The Payson (Utah) Rifle Club has followed 
the plan which has been successfully adopted in 
other localities, of getting the newspaper behind 
the rifle club movement by the process of getting 
the newspaper to donate a trophy for a rifle 
match. The Payson Club have looked a little 
further into the future than many of the clubs 
which have adopted this plan. The trophy do- 
nated by the Payson Chronicle is for a boys’ 
match open to all youngsters under sixteen years 
of age. In interesting the newspaper in the de- 
velopment of young shooters, the club is pro- 
viding insurance against any falling off in club 
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membership due to defections on the part of the 
older club members. On June 8 the club staged 
a wide open to novices and to sportsmen from 
the surrounding country who wanted to try their 
hand at the targets. Payson lays claim to the 
most modern and up-to-date range and the fore. 
most rifle club in the State of Utah. It will be 
up to the other clubs in the State to disprove 
Payson’s contention. 


* * * 





SPOKANE RIFLE CLUB HOSTS AT THE 
SIXTH ANNUAL INLAND EMPIRE 
RIFLE TOURNAMENT 
On Sunday, May 11th, at Fort Wright, Wash- 
ington, the Sixth Annual Inland Empire Riffe 
Match was fired. Six years ago the secretary of 
the Spokane Rifle Club, then the Manito Pisto} 
and Rifle Club, arranged a match between teams 
from Fort Wright, the National Guard of Spok- 
ane, and the Manito Club. This shoot was such 
a success that it was.made an annual affair, with 
an increasing entry list each year. This year 
there were fourteen six-man teams, and five in- 
dividuals on the firing line when the program 
opened. The enlarged Fort Wright range was in 
wonderful shape for the match. The weather 

conditions were all that could be desired. 

The tournament was handled by Cap. Walter 
H. Root, of Fort Wright, as executive officer, while 
E. K. Kiemble, secretary of the Spokane Club, 
acted as statistical officer. The conditions of the 
match called for service rifle, any sights not con- 
taining glass, and service ammunition. All teams 
used ammunition manufactured in 1918, and the 
results were noticeable in the scores. Firing was 
at 200 yards standing, 300 yards and 500 yards 
rapid fire, and 600 yards slow fire. 

Spokane forgot the courtesy of hosts long 
enough to win the match, with a team total of 
1327. Whitefish, Montana, was second with 1318, 
and Team No. 1 from Fort Wright, third, with 
1306. The scores in detail were as follows: 


TEAMS 
I I ae 1327 
I IIS 5S hades Soe codes owle .1318 
re I Booby 5 dic wd avs ww eins wi 1306 
I ne or as cn See ae . 1302 
I MO Mel 5 ig 5 xs peta lblalaistabate 1294 
Washington State ‘College EEC LEL GR SOE RE. 1274 
EE aos oc oe Soc b's owes 1264 
Fort Wright ME tl. rec .... 1254 
UW EONOOWT ww. cc cw ne Pete 1246 
ERE SS Shee 80) S81. Silas one o wipiowe 1240 
Reserve Officers ee la a ea il . 1228 
ok SS RS ee eee 1227 
Reserve re Re Le, ah koala 1132 
Veterans Poreign Ware ...... 22... 00se 1094 
INDIVIDUALS 
MO. Hae . SE. Ces BER Cab i oe 228 
aes Ri i tk le 210 
MES Gb. 2 ire SNCS s cose eke es tees a 
ee ee ee mer ee eee ee 168 
EL D102 ceeg: yn ha hres ok ce &. ieee ease 110 


A most interesting feature of this competition 
is the fact that the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce donates one hundred dollars for the pur- 
chase of trophies. This money, plus the en- 
trance fees, enables the listing of prizes of suf- 
ficient value to warrant the attendance of teams 
from such distant points as Wallace, Idaho, and 
Whitefish, Montana. Active rifle clubs are more 
and more forcing on the attention of their less 
active compatriots the fact that popular support 
for the rifle shooting game can be obtained if it 
is gone after in the right manner, and what has 
been accomplished in Spokane can be accom- 
plished in any city where there are enough live 
wires willing to devote the time required for 2 
project. 
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ENDICOTT (NEW YORK) RIFLE CLUB 
WINDS UP GALLERY SEASON 
WITH VICTORY 


The Endicott, New York, Rifle Club defeated 
the Ithica, New York, Club by a score of 2209 to 
2137, held on the neutral range of the Candor 
Rifle Club on May 9th. Endicott and Ithica had 
both previously defeated the Candor Club. 

The movement is now on foot among these 
clubs and others in Southern New York to or- 
ganize a Southern New York League. These 
leagues can undoubtedly do more to stimulate 
local interest in the shooting game than any 
other form of competition, and it is to be hoped 
that the Southern New York Rifle League may 
become an actuality before the outdoor season 
progresses much further. 


FIGHT! 


Company H, 160th Infantry, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, challenges any Company in the Service 
to a match with rifle, revolver, and machine gun. 

Course-rifle: 10 shots 200 offhand; 10 shots 
200 R. F. target D, kneeling or sitting from 
standing; time, 1 minute; 300 R. F. 10 shots 
prone, 1 minute and 10 seconds; 600 yards, 20 
shots slow target B, 2 sighting shots. 

Revolver or pistol, calibre .45, service sights 
and ammunition, target L, 5 shots 25 yds., 5 
shots 50 yds., slow; 15 yds. 2 strings of 5 shots 
in 15 seconds; (revolvers 20 seconds) 25 yds. 
2 strings of 5 shots in 20 seconds (revolvers 25 
seconds). Bobbing target, 25 yds., 10 shots, 3 
seconds per shot; 50 yds. 10 shots, 5 seconds 
per shot. 7 

Machine Gun Target E-150 shots in 3 min- 
utes scoring 1 point for each shot in each square 
not to exceed 6 hits per square, with a bonus of 
2 points for each square hit making a possible 
of 200, range 1000 inches. 

Team to consist of eight men and same men 
must fire with all three arms. Ranges on the 
machine gun target to be as follows: application 
1200 meters, traverse 700 meters, search 900 
meters, and oblique traverse 700 meters, search 
900 meters, and oblique traverse 800 meters, the 
three minutes to include necessary changes of 
sight setting. 

Entry fee to be $5.00 per team and to be used 
by N. R. A. for providing prizes. Verification 
of scores to be made by a Commissioned Officer. 


The above challenge is certainly wide open 
enough to provoke some replies and some inter- 
esting competition from Regular Army, National 
Guard, or Reserve Corps organizations. The 
check for five dollars stipulated by Company H 
as entrance fee is being held by the N. R. A. to 
the credit of the 160th Infantry. 

Company H has four life members of the 
N. R. A. and several individual members. It 
has one Distinguished Marksman, 2 men with 
2 legs on the Distinguished Medal, 2 men with 
one leg on the decoration, and two men with 
legs on the Distinguished Pistol Medal. The 
company qualified sixty-eight men with either 
rifle or revolver last year. It holds the individual 
divisional machine gun championship, the divis- 
ional revolver team championship, and the regi- 
mental rifle championship. It placed seventh in 
the Company Team Match and had eight men in 
the high twenty-eight of the Individual Military 
Match, five of whom were in the first fifteen 
places. 

This is the kind of an outfit that it is some 
pleasure to beat if you are able. Replies to 
the challenge will be properly acknowledged and 
matches arranged through this office. 


* * * 


NEW STATE SECRETARY FOR UTAH 

Following the resignation of Mr. M. A. Keyser 
as N. R. A. State Secretary for Utah, the Adju- 
tant General of that State has requested the se- 
lection of Mr. H. A. Weymouth, President of the 
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Salt Lake City Rifle and Revolver Club to fill the 
position left vacant by Mr. Keyser’s resignation. 
The selection of Mr. Weymouth has been ap- 
proved by the N. R. A., and he will immediately 
take up the duties of State Secretary. Mr. Wey- 
mouth, through his intimate connection with 
civilian rifle club activities in Utah, should prove 
a valuable aid to the promotion of rifle shooting 
throughout the State. 

: * * 
SHOULDER-TO-SHOULDER SERVICE 
RIFLE MATCH AT CAMP LEWIS, 
WASHINGTON 

Permission has been received from the author- 
ities at Camp Lewis, Washington, for the Wash- 
ington State Rifle Association to stage a shoulder- 
to-shoulder rifle team competition on July 5. We 
do not have the conditions of the match, other 
than that there will be provision for ten six-man 
teams to compete. 

We have hopes of some day seeing the Fourth 
of July celebrated as a great rifle shooting holiday. 
Matches of the kind scheduled for Camp Lewis 
will do much to bring this ideal to its realization. 


THE GREAT SCORE BOOK 
SEALED FOR ANOTHER 
RIFLEMAN 

ORD has just reached us in an 

indirect way of the death of 
Capt. William H. Mallett, for a long 
time Secretary of the California State 
Rifle Association. We do not know the 
exact date of his death nor the cause, 
but we sincerely regret the passing of 
another of those old-timers who have 
become familiar figures at the National 
Matches and who have worked hard 
and unceasingly for the promotion of 
the game in their community. The 
N. R. A. extends its sympathy to Mrs. 
Mallett, who is carrying on in the ca- 
pacity of acting secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Rifle Association pending 
the election of a successor, with a spirit 
deserving of the commendation of every 
American rifleman. 





MARINES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
STAGE ANNUAL COMPETITION 
FOR SAN DIEGO TROPHY 

As word of the N. R. A. News goes abroad, 
we are hearing about annual competitions for 
valuable trophies to a number which cause a 
pleasurable glow of satisfaction at the extent of 
the rifle shooting game in this country. The 
latest of these annual matches, which has a more 
than local significance, to come to our attention, 
is the competition for the San Diego trophy 
fired by the Marines stationed on the Pacific Sea- 
board. The match for 1924 was fired at San 
Diego, conditions calling for the service rifle and 
ammunition, with ten shots at 200, 300, 500, 600 
and 1000 yards slow fire, and 10 shots at 200, 
300, and 500 yards rapid fire. Two sighting shots 
are authorized at 600 and 1000 yards, teams of 
four. 

The teams entered came from the Marine Bar- 
racks at Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, the Marine 
Base at San Diego, the Marine Barracks at Mare 
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Island, and a Marine Detachment from Brem- 
merton, Washington. San Diego held the trophy 
the first two years it was in competition and Mare 
Island had captured it the last year. For three 
successive years Bremmerton, Washington, had 
finished second. San Diego and Mare Island 
started at it, hammer and tongs, at the first stage, 
both teams turning in a total of 167. Pearl Har- 
bor had a 165 and Puget Sound 163. At 300 yards 
slow fire, San Diego took the lead with a team 
total of 180, Pearl Harbor followed with a 172, 
Puget Sound turned in 171, and Mare Island 
brought up the end with 170. San Diego con- 
tinued to hold the topside position at 600 yards 
slow fire with a team total of 192. Puget Sound 
equaled this score. Mare Island was four points 
down, and Pearl Harbor had a 185. At 500 yards 
slow fire, the Marines from Bremmerton turned 
in a remarkable total of 199, four points better 
than Mare Island and Pearl Harbor could do, 
and five points ahead of San Diego. This is the 
first range at which San Diego had failed to oc- 
cupy the top position, and it nearly cost them 
the leading position, the detachment from Puget 
Sound now having an aggregate of 727, just six 
points behind the San Diego Team. Then came 
the 500 yard rapid fire stage and a battle royal, 
which terminated with Puget Sound in first place, 
with a team total of 918, two points ahead of 
San Diego. As the firing line moved back to 300 
yds., everyone was talking at once, and every shot 
fired at the 300 yd. position was watched with 
keen interest. The San Diego team shot with 
blood in their eyes, and when the noise had 
stopped they had hung up a perfect score for 
the team. Puget Sound turned in three possibles 
and one 48, which left the two leaders tied for 
first place with an aggregate of 1116. The two 
remaining teams were also tied, but were twenty- 
one points behind the leaders. At 200 yds, rapid 
fire, San Diego continued shooting like fiends and 
dropped but one point for the four men. Puget 
Sound slipped eight points further down the line. 
The aggregates at the conclusion of this next 
to the last stage were: San Diego, 1315; Puget 
Sound, 1307; Mare Island, 1289; Pearl Harbor, 
1285. 


Mare Island, though 26 points behind, did not 
despair. The men on her team knew every trick 
of the wind across the tules of the range. They 
even prayed for a heavy wind like that which had 
been blowing during nearly all of their target 
practice. Puget Sound, but eight points behind 
the first team, said nothing, but the rooters for 
the northern post slapped each other on the back 
whenever the white disk came stealing up over 
the “bull.” San Diego settled down and shot 
slowly, cautiously, watching every change of 
the wind and putting so much thought and care 
into it that they nearly ended up with low score 
for the range. Pearl Harbor, hopelessly out of 
the running, kept up the fight and to the sur- 
prise of everyone, was but two points behind Mare 
Island’s best score of 183 for the long distance. 
Puget Sound, too anxious, plunked one shot into 
the wrong target and another into the air—ten 
valuable points absolutely lost, but even if they 
had them—those ten points, the little brown bear 
climbing the stump would have gone back to its 
old home in San Diego. 


The match was over and with the good sports- 
manship of marines the world around each los- 
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ing team vied with its fellows to congratulate 
the winners. The final standing was: San Diego, 
1490; Puget Sound, 1478; Mare Island, 1472; 
Pearl Harbor, 1466. 

The members of the winning team were: Team 
Captain, ist Lt. Frederick E. Stack; Shooting 
members, ist Sgt. Nolan Tillman, Sergeants 
Thomas J. Jones, Homer Jarvis, and Charles O. 
Frazen; Alternate, Private First Class Cary 
Asheey. 


* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADERS KEEN 
RIFLEMEN 

We must confess to some surprise at the extent 
to which the Pennsylvania Railroaders have 
boosted rifle shooting as a regular part of the 
road’s recreational activities. Every issue of the 
Pennsylvania News has something to say about 
the rifle shooting activities on the various divi- 
sions. Mr. H. G. Olson, for many years an officer 
and now chief of the railroad police division out 
of Cresson, Pennsylvania, has been one of the 
moving spirits in its activities which have grown 
to embrace the entire Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem. With the score of 997 out of a possible 
1,000 the Eastern Region Rifle Team won the 
spring championship of the Pennsylvania System. 
The Altoona Works Team placed second with 989; 
the Renova Division, Central Division, third with 
988; St. Louis, Southwestern Region, fourth with 
985; Philadelphia General Office, fifth with 984; 
and Logansport Division, Northwestern Region, 
sixth with 957. 

The Culver Military Academy is planning a big 
invitation shoot to all clubs of the Pennsylvania 
System to be held at Culver on Saturday, June 
28. It is probable that every division of the 
Pennsylvania System will be represented at this 
competition as railroad men in most cases are 
entitled to pass privileges which enable them to 
make such trips at less expense than is the case 
with civilian teams. 


* * * 


AMES FACULTY RIFLE CLUB DEFEATS 
POLICE TEAM 


Following up the general program of extension 
the Ames Faculty Rifle Club recently invited the 
city police force to a pistol match on the military 
department range at the Iowa State College. The 
police responded with a six-man team led by their 
chief. The match consisted of two sighting shots, 
ten slow fire shots and two strings of five shots 
each with a fifteen-seconds time allotment—all at 
twenty-five yards using any pistol or revolver of 
38 caliber or larger. The sighting shots seemed 
superfluous, but were to enable the police to get 
an approximate idea of the difference in latitude 
and longitude between their sights and the bore of 
their weapons. The club scored 949 against 478 
for the police force. One policeman proved to 
be a regular star scoring nearly one-third of his 
team total. The low police score need not en- 
courage the crooks for the police immediately 
asked for a return match, and it is understood 
that there is much burning of powder and filing 
of sights at the City Hall. 

A three-cornered match between the police, a 
team of bankers and the rifle club will be fired 
on June 13. Tentative plans are being made to 
include pistol shooting in next year’s club ac- 
tivities and to enroll the police force. 
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LUTHER, OKLAHOMA, LOOKING FOR 
EXCITEMENT 

Mr. E. S. Arthur, Secretary of the Luther (Ok- 
lahoma) Rifle Club, wants to get in touch with 
club secretaries to arrange small bore or military 
rifle competitions at any or all ranges from 25 
to 600 yards. The Luther Club is a compara- 
tively new organization, and the programming of 
a number of matches with other clubs will do a 
great deal to help them sustain interest among 
their new members. 

Incidentally, a few more inter-club matches 
may help your own outfit to keep going during 
the summer. , Get in touch with Mr. Arthur and 
see if it won’t be of mutual benefit. 


* * * 


**Woe’”’ 
BY C. C. FINN 


Y WIFE is getting kind of sore and 
Mhoothing seems to suit her. She says 
she never thought to be the helpmeet of 
a shooter. She gets so kind of cranky and 
she nearly swore a swear, just because I put 
a gun or two on her overstuffed, velour chair. 
And she said that she was peevish and that I 
made her sick, just because I got some smears 
of oil upon the red hearth brick. She says 
that she is weary and will no more scrub and 
rub, just because I poured blue ammonia dope 
into her clean bath tub; and she acted darn 
peculiar and nearly had a fit, just because I 
used some “Saftipaste” and she sat down in it. 
She said she’d reached her limit and her mind 
was full of cracks just because I used her 
saucepan to melt carnauba wax, and she says 
I am darn wasteful and will come to some 
bad pass, just because I left the kettle for 
two hours on the gas. If I could buy a new 
one she says it might be right; but to scratch 
the dining table with a rifle invites a fight. 
She says she’s tired of gun talk which she 
thinks is mostly bull, and if she could marry 
a dancing man, “Wouldn’t that be wonderful?” 
She says my good old shooting clothes are 
full of grit and grimy, and the woolskin pads 
upon my shirt smell awful strong and slimy. 
So I must hang them in the*basement where 
they get mighty dusty, and not use my one 
closet hook and make her clothes smell musty. 
She says she could wear diamonds and life 
for her be merry, if I would take up honest 
toil and not be Secretary. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA RIFLE AND PISTOL 
ASSOCIATION MATCH 

Roberts Island mopped up the June 15th com- 
petition of the California Rifle and Pistol Asso- 
ciation with a team score of 1345 against 1286 
for Santa Rosa, their nearest competitors. The 
match called for six-man teams, 200 and 600 
yards slow fire and 200 and 300 yards rapid fire. 
In addition to getting first place as a team, Rob- 
erts Island took off first, third, and fourth indi- 
vidual places, C. G. Barthold, with a score of 235 
being high individual for the day. 


TEAM TOTALS 


Roberts Island Rifie Club (Team No. 1)... 
Santa Rosa Rifle Club 1 
Olympic Club ee nig ar 
Roberts Island Rifle Club (Team No. 2)... 
Oakland Rifle Club 1 
Southern Pacific Rifle Club 
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NATIONAL FIELD DAY HELPED 

It was a new experience for the National Rifle 
Association and a new experience for the ma. 
jority of club secretaries to attempt a nation-wide 
campaign to advertise the rifle shooting game 
As a result of the general newness of the idea, 
the day was not declared a national holiday by 
the President nor wildly acclaimed with the ring. 
ing of the Liberty Bell. Nevertheless, National 
Rifle Day became a fact and was successfully 
staged all over the country. Every club which 
attempted National Rifle Day celebration and 
which has reported so far is enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of the plan and well satisfied with 
the results attained in this first attempt. 

The Lawrence Park Rifle Club, at Erie, Penn. 
sylvania, as usual, had plenty of support and go 
the Erie Times to back them up in the raising of 
the necessary funds to send a youngster to the 
junior competitions at Camp Perry. 

The Black and Beaver Rifle Club, at Castor- 
land, New York, put over the day successfully 
and have taken hold of the idea of holding open 
house on their range throughout the summer. 
Black and Beaver do not report as yet whether 
they will send a boy to Camp Perry. 


The Columbus Business Men’s Rifle Club, as 
would be expected of that outfit, got plenty of 
space in the Columbus Dispatch, put over their 
match and selected Arthur Falter, sixteen years 
of age, a junior at North High School, Columbus, 
to represent his city at Perry. Young Falter owes 
his trip to the patriotic and public-spirited men 
who comprise the membership of the Columbus 
Kiwanis Club. 

The Big Lake Club, at Big Lake, Minnesota, 
could not celebrate June 7th because all their 
club members had to work on Saturday. That 
did not stop them, however, as they celebrated 
Sunday instead. The competition was a success 
in arousing local interest and getting several new 
men started on the road to becoming riflemen. 
Big Lake will not be able to send a boy to Perry. 


The Crestline (Penna.) Rifle Club, made up of 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad, put ona 
celebration in their usual bang-up style and se- 
lected Frank Castner as the Crestline representa- 
tive at Camp Perry. The Ashland (Ohio) Y. M. 
C. A., also a railroad men’s organization, is plan- 
ning on following the lead set by Crestline and 
holding an elimination match at an early date to 
select another railroad youngster to go to Camp 
Perry in an attempt to defeat the Crestline pro- 
tege. 

Bellingham, Washington, put across a real pro- 
gram, and to quote Mr. Arthur Riggs, President 
of the club, they are “confident that we started a 
number of boys on the way to greater interest in 
rifle practice, and one boy who won a prize perf- 
suaded his father to buy him a new rifle before 
the stores closed that night. I have been told 
that several others will get new guns soon, and 
all present expressed a desire for another match. 
Will say for myself, I never have enjoyed any 
shooting events so well as those we held on the 
seventh.” 

The Mound City Rifle Club, that old-line St. 
Louis organization, came close to having the big- 
gest celebration of the day. They had one group 
of twenty-four boys from one high school. The 
dope was completely upset at the Mound City 
shoot, however, when a girl, Catherine Edwards, 
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ten years old, walked away with the Midget 
Match which had been added to the program to 
provide for youngsters twelve years of age or 
under. Mound City have not said whether they 
will send a youngster to Camp Perry, but it is 
to be expected that they will. If they do, he will 
probably be Harry Reede, who carried away three 
of the four junior events. 

The Santa Paula (Calif.) Rifle Club celebrated 
by entertaining a team of Marines from the 
U.S. S. New Mexico. The Marines returned their 
hospitality by beating them, but everybody had 
a good time, nevertheless. 

One club reported an immediate gain of five 
members before the range closed for the day, 
with several others in the status of local pros- 
pects, as a result of the preliminary publicity and 
the special attention which was given beginners 
on that day. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, headquarters of 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, National Rifle 
Day was a regular community event. The turn- 
out almost swamped the management, and accord- 
ing to a clipping from the New Haven Register, 
National Rifle Day was the making of several 
hundred better marksmen in New Haven. Orrin 
Ruthledge, seventeen years old, will be the lad 
who represents New Haven in the junior events 
at Perry between August 28th and September 3rd. 

These are just a few of the high lights of the 
first National Rifle Day celebration. All in all, 
there were several hundred competitions held. 
Just how many youngsters will be sent to Camp 
Perry as a result of the competitions is as yet not 
known. As most of the organizations went ahead 
with the match on the basis that they would se- 
lect a youngster and leave it up to the business 
men’s organizations and sportsmen of the com- 
munity, after the town’s representative had been 
picked, to see that he got to Camp Perry. 

The net result of the first celebration of Na- 
tional Rifle Day has been an added membership 
for the most of the organizations participating. 
It has meant considerably increased interests in 
the shooting game in every community where the 
club really got behind the idea and enlisted the 
support of their local paper. It has brought to 
the attention of the community organizations the 
possibility of the .22-caliber game as a form of 
community recreation and sport, and it has shown 
several hundred young Americans how much more 
fun there is in shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
with the rifle than there is in promiscuous blazing 
away at whatever forbidden targets present them- 
selves. 

The First National Rifle Day was a success. It 
has shown, on a small scale, what can be accom- 
plished on a big scale with more adequate prep- 
arations. 

a * x 


HOW TO GET THE HUNTERS 


If the hunters of a community could be inter- 
ested in a local rifle club, membership would be 
boosted tremendously and local prestige and in- 
terest would be helped considerably. The plan 
described in the following clipping indicates how 
one club solved the problem of interesting the 
hunters and, at the same time, performed a com- 
munity service which is bound to attract favor- 
able attention of newspaper editors and public 
Spirited citizens of the community. The vermin 
hunt idea is one which, with modifications of one 
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kind or another, can be adopted in almost any 
community. 


JOLLYTOWN GUN CLUB CONCLUDES 
VERMIN HUNT 


Losers Will Banquet Winners Saturday Evening 


The Jollytown Gun Club concluded a very suc- 
cessful vermin hunt, Saturday, May 31, which 
had been in progress the past ten weeks. The 
club, composed of some 76 members, was divided 
into two sides with Floyd C. Six and G. R. Stag- 
gers, captains. Interest ran high all during the 
hunt. Groundhogs, crows, owls and weasles 
were included and counted 1, 3, 5, 10 and 50 
points respectively. In all a grand total of 
5,612 points were turned in: 2,496 groundhogs, 
327 crows, 57 hawks, 30 owls and 31 weasles 
being killed. Staggers’ men had 3,264 points in 
the final count which gave him a lead of 916 
points. 

Among the individual numbers, Ed Strawn of 
Staggers’ team proved the greatest point getter, 
bringing in a total of 1,163 points, which in- 
cluded 16 hawks, 11 weasles, 7 owls, 84 crows 
and 211 groundhogs. Harvey Roupe of Six’s 
team was second with 892 points, including 1 
hawk, 12 weasles, 2 owls, 5 crows and 252 
groundhogs. Each was awarded a carton of 
ammunition by the club as first and second 
prizes. 

On Saturday night, June 7, the losers will en- 
tertain the victors at a supper to be held in the 
hall. Provisions are being made to serve all 
who come and the general public is invited to 
be present. 

In the afternoon target practice and compe- 
tition will be held on the club’s range. Members 
and visitors are urged to bring their rifles and 
ammunition. 


* * *x 


CHICAGO STAGES RUNNING DEER 
MATCH 

The following account of the first attempt at 
a running deer competition on the part of the 
Chicago Rifle Club will be of considerable interest 
to all club secretaries, as it shows how such 2a 
competition can be conducted and, what is equally 
important, points out some of the mistakes which 
the Chicago Club will rectify the next time they 
hold a similar match. 

The National Rifle Association now has avail- 
able a limited number of Olympic type running 
deer targets with counting rings. The Chicago 
deer had no counting rings, with the result that 
there were several ties. The price of the targets 
which the N. R. A. has in stock is eighty cents 
per pair, one right and on left, so that the deer 
can be run in both directions. 


The deer was cut from Beaver Board by 
means of a “key-hole saw,” and was tacked to 
a frame of % x 4-inch boards, the pulleys were 
screwed to the top of the vertical members of 
this frame. These pulleys ran on a No. 14 
galvanized wire, and there was also another 
wire which ran through a slot in the lower end 
of the vertical members to prevent swaying. 

The deer was painted a flat (no gloss) brown, 
and the color was about the finest piece of cam- 
ouflage that we have ever seen, as the enclosed 
pictures will show. 

Propulsion was quite a problem. It was 
finally solved by the very simple expedient of 
attaching a string to the “deer” and taking 
turns running it (it looked a lot like trying to 
get a kite to fly). 

On the morning of the match the engineering 
division appeared at the range bright and early, 
and in forty minutes had the deer running. 
Then the weather started to cloud up, rain 
started to fall, and the mud in the bullet stop 
got wet, and turned exactly the same color 
which we had painted the deer. However, in 
spite of the low visibility, the deer was too easy 
to hit from 150 yards, so we moved back to 200 
yards. About noon the sun came out and we 
started the match (the bullet stop mud renrained 
the same color, though, as it was thoroughly wet 
and did not dry out). 

Each man had ten “runs,” one shot to be fired 
at each run. If no shot was fired when the 
deer ran it was counted a miss. 

The score was as follows: 

D. S. Seymour, six hits from ten shots, Spring- 
field Sporters, Lyman sight. 

Fred Sorge, five hits from ten shots, Springfield 
Service, Issue sight. 

Robertus, five hits from ten shots, Springfield 
Service, Lyman sight. 

A. J. Davidson, five hits from ten shots, Spring- 
field Sporter, Lyman sight. 

Scharndorff, four hits from ten shots, 33 Win- 
chester, Opén sight. 

J. C. Richardson, four hits from ten shots, Krag 
Sporter, Open sight. 
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E. L. Whitcomb, three hits from ten shots, .256 
Newton, Lyman sight. 

B. B. Bulawa, two hits from ten shots, Spring- 
field Service, Issue sight. 

F. B. Roziene, one hit from ten shots, Spring- 
field Service, Lyman sight. 

Snyder, one hit from ten shots, .45-70 Winches- 
ter, Open sight. 

Anderson, oné hit from ten shots, .45-70 Win- 
chester, Open sight. 

R. O. Knudson, one hit from ten shots, Spring- 
field Service, Issue sight. 

R. Weidenheim, one hit from ten shots, Spring- 
field Service, Issue sight. 

Carlson, one hit from ten shots, Springfield 
Service, Issue sight. 

Everybody had a good time and the match 
was a complete success in spite of the rain in 
the morning, and it was decided to have another 
running deer match later as there seems to be 
quite a fascination about it. 

The lesson learned by this match is that the 
average target shooter, who has learned the 
slow fire way, is entirely too slow on a moving 
target, invariably shooting behind the deer. 


* * * 


HOW IT IS DONE 


The organization of leagues for the purpose of 
holding shoulder-to-shoulder matches under a 
definite program has gained considerable headway 
during the past few seasons. The league idea is 
certainly the best that can be adopted from the 
standpoint of keeping the club members inter- 
ested and from the equally important standpoint 
of getting the rest of the community interested in 
the club’s activities. 

The following league agreeement is the type 
established by the Santa Barbara and Ventura 
County (California) Clubs for the annual league 
competition. It is thought that it may prove of 
assistance to other club secretaries who are at 
the present time engaged in drawing up somewhat 
similar agreements for leagues now in the process 
of organization. Any assistance that headquarters 
can render any group of clubs in organizing a 
league and outlining a program and schedule will 
be gladly given. We believe that the league idea 
is the solution of the usual summer doldrums. 


SANTA BARBARA AND VENTURA COUNTY 
INTER RIFLE CLUB AGREEMENT FOR 
CONDUCT OF RIFLE AND PISTOL 
MATCHES FOR THE YEAR 1924 


The following agreement and program perpet- 
uates the agreements of 1922 and 1923 between 
the rifle clubs of Santa Barbara and Ventura 
Counties. It was ratified by authorized com- 
mittees from the Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Santa Paula and Camarillo Rifle Clubs on Feb. 
3, 1924. The following rules may be amended 
by the unanimous consent of a committee con- 
sisting of authorized representatives from each 
participating club. This agreement is open to 
all rifle clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. and 
organized in Santa Barbara and Ventura Coun- 
ties. 

Each subscribing club shall share equally in 
the range expense incurred at each match. Each 
club shall care for the subsistence of its mem- 
bers except that the entertaining club shall pro- 
vide water, fuel and coffee. Each club shall 
give $3.00 per match into a fund for the use of 
the entertaining club in purchasing merchandise 
prizes, and shall make remittance of same to 
the secretary of the entertaining club previous 
to the match. 

Unless otherwise specified there will be of- 
fered at each match three merchandise prizes 
approximating in value $5.00, $4.00 and $3.00 
respectively which shall be awarded to the three 
competitors having the highest scores, as first, 
second and third prizes. No team prizes are 
offered. 

Teams shall consist of six members and two 
substitutes to be chosen by the team captains of 
each club before the beginning of the match. 
The substitutes shall fire the course and shall 
be elegible to win the prizes but no score of a 
substitute shall be used in making up the team 
total except when such substitute is actually 
taking the place of a team member who has 
failed to arrive or who is prevented by accident 
or sickness from. continuing the match, or who 
is compelled for some good cause to leave the 
range before completing the course. In no case 
is a substitute to be put in simply to take the 
place of a team member who may be falling 
d.wn or who is weak at some particular range. 
Whenever a team memb uas fired a part of 
a course and a substitute i; put in in his or her 
place the team members :cores shall stand as 
fired and the substitute’s score sha.l be counted 
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for team total only for such ranges as the team 
member has not fired. 

Inter County Matches for the season 1924-25 
shall be open only to the various club teams and 
their substitutes. Inter-club matches will be 
held on the dates specified unless weather makes 
same impractical. If postponed they will be 
held on the first Sunday thereafter that weather 
permits. Each match shall be under the super- 
vision of the Executive Officer of the entertain- 
ing club and he shall be assisted by the team 
captains. 

The rifle program for the season 1924-25 
shall consist of portions of the “A” course only 
and Rifle Marksmanship rules shall govern in 
all cases not covered above. Consequently no 
sighting shots will be allowed except at 600 
yards where they will be compulsory and where 


PISTOL MATCHES CONCLUDED 


The most successful outdoor pistol and revolver program yet attempted by the National Rif 
Association has been concluded. The wisdom of the policy of encouraging the Tyro was amply dem. 
onstrated by the interest which the novices took in the matches which were staged especially for their 
benefit. 

The Slow Fire Tyro Match was a real competition, with the Winner, Harry S. Menkel, of New 
York City only two points ahead of the runner-up, Paul R. Mason, Ayer, Mass., and the third map 
just one point behind the runner-up. The Rapid Fire Tyro Match was even more closely contested, 
only one point separating the high three. The Pistol Championship and the Slow Fire Pistol Match 
were both won by Sgt. Thomas Girkout, of Fort Davis, Canal Zone. Sergeant Girkout was runner. 
up in the Rapid Fire Pistol Match which was won by Harry C. Williams, of Pasadena, Calif.; Williams 


the use of sand bag rest will also be compulsory. 

ARMs: Any rifle weighing ten pounds or less 
with a minimum trigger pull of not less than 
three pounds and with any metal sights. The 
same or a similar arm must be used throughout 
a course. 

AMMUNITION: Any, including that issued or 
sold by the Ordnance Department, commercial 
manufacturers and hand loads that are not 
dangerous to other competitors and spectators. 

There shall be a short pistol and revolver 
match held in connection with each Inter County 
Match where range facilities permit, with an 
entry fee of 25 cents to cover expense and pro- 
vide merchandise prizes. Prizes will be awarded 
in accordance with the amount of the entry fees 
in the judgment .of the executive officer and 
team captains. The pistol program shall consist 
of portions of the dismounted pistol qualification 
course, the “L”’ and bobbing targets only being 
used. Pistol Marksmanship rules shall govern 
so far as applicable but entrants shall be al- 
lowed to use any one hand gun with metal 
sights and need not use the same gun through- 
out a course. 

RIFLE PROGRAM 
Place Shot fire Position R’ge T’g’t 
Maw 30, °24 Ventura 10slow standing 200 
10 rapidprnfrstd 300 
10 slow pron rest 600 
(2 sighting a 
10 slow prone 50 
10 slow 5sit5kn’l 300 
10 rapidsitfrmstd 200 
10 slow standing 200 
10 slow prone 500 
10 rapid prone 500 
10 slow pron rest 600 
(2 sighting shots) 
10 slow prone 500 
10 rapidprnfrstd 300 
PISTOL PROGRAM 
'24 Ventura Slow and rapid fire and if 
possible quick fire on bob- 
bing target. 
If possible to hold pistol 
match on Serel Range, 
Santa Barbara will an- 
nounce course one month 
before match. 
’24 St. Paula Slow fire at 25 and/or 50 
yards, L target. 
Slow fire at 25 and/or 50 
yards L target.” 


* * * 


WHAT DO YOU DO WITH IT? 

Several months ago, the policy of sending every 
issue of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN to rifle club 
secretaries without cost was adopted. The ma- 
jority of our clubs do not maintain regular club 
rooms. After you, Mr. Secretary, have obtained 
all the possible information and encouragement 
out of the paper, what do you do with it? 

The following paragraph from a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. E. A. Hancock, Secretary of the 
Fort Collins Rifle Club, contains an idea which 
may profitably be followed by every rifle club 


secretary: 


I enjoy THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN very much 
and find that the copy which comes to the Fort 
Collins Rifle Club, which is placed in the Public 
Library, as the club has no headquarters, where 
it can be put on file, is read quite extensively 
by the men and boys. 


Your library will certainly be glad to place the 
magazine on file in the reading room, and it will 
do its share toward increasing lccal interest in 
the club and in the game. 

There are hundreds of youngsters in your com- 
munity who make use of the library magazine 
files for their current reading. No title on the 
magazine rack will appeal more strongly to the 
average red-blooded boy than THe AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. 


Jun. 29, ’24 St. Bar. 


Oct. 26, '24 St. Paula 


Jan. 4, '25 Camarillo 


oe woW> Ute Wo> 


Mar. 30, 


Jun. 29, ’24 St. Bar. 


Oct. 26, 


Jan. 4, '25 Camarillo 


in turn was runner-up to Girkout in the championship. 
Considering each match as a separate event, there was a total of 160 entries in the pistol compe- 


titions, of which eighty-five were credited to the novice events. 


There is a lesson in this for those 


rifle clubs which may not at the present time be devoting a share of their programs to the beginners. 


The scores follow: 


Results of Pistol Match No. 1 


Slow Fire Tyro Match 


Place Name Address 


Harry S. Menkel, New York City 
Paul R. Mason, Ayer, Mass. ae 
R. R. Tourtillott, Fort Screven, ‘Georgia 
Harry E. Boughton, Lakewood, Ohio 
Harry C. Williams, Pasadena, Calif. 
Ww. a Laybourn, White Sul. 
F. Dana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Richard Wilzewski 
M. L. Robinson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Herbert R. Brunton, Maldan, Mass. 
Carl G. Otter, Worcester, Mass. 
Walter S. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass. 
Cc. O. S. Mallard, Columbus, Georgia 
Aaron R. Smith, Toledo, Ohio 
J. M. Sorenson, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Jesse O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. 
F. W. Shaw, Lakewood, Ohio 
. M. C. Engel, Luther, Okla. 
. F. E. Border, West Bend, Iowa 
. Elmer E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio ; 
. Ezra S. Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 
. Sylvester E. Worley, Pasadena, Calif. 
. W. R. Amos, Lakewood, Ohio .. 
. Ellis E. W. Given, Philadelphia, Penna. 
. BH. A. Rich, Pasadena, Calif. 
yn, Kirkpatrick, Balboa Hts., Canal 2. . 
. Dennis Boots, Pasadena, Calif. .... 
. Leslie A. Moss, Pasadena, Calif. 
. P. S. Haugsrud, Duluth, Minn. ‘ire 
. Martha E. John, Cristobal, Canal Zone 
. Martin O’Connor, Racine, Wisc. 
S. R. Bonsey, Bangor, Maine . 
. Ralph R. Haines, East Akron, Ohio 
. J. W. Taylor, Toledo, Ohio . , 
. Fred Kromer, Castalia, Ohio 
. LeRoy Rusth, Pasadena, Calif. 
. Jens K. Jensen, Albany, N. Y. 
. J. T. Feuerstein, Castalia, Ohio 
. E. Richard Page, Norman, Okla. 
. E. S. Arthur, Luther, Okla. 
. C. Schaefer, Castalia, Ohio . 
. A. M. Reynolds, Schenectady, N. 
. John F. Masko, Albany, N. Y. 
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Re 


. William Weston, New York City, N _— ws 


. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio 


Not Reported: 
W. G. Hansen, Sacramento, Cal. 
Otto B. Abel, Albany, N. Y. 
Philip J. Schahfer, Pasadena, Cal. 


Springs, Mont. 
Pres. of Monterey, Calif. 
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Pistol 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .38 
Colt .38 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .38 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Stevens 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Reising .22 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .45 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Smith & Wesson 
No record 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Colt .38 
Smith & Wesson 
Stevens No. 35 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .38 O. M. 


Results of Pistol Match No. 2 


Rapid Fire Tyro Match 


ec} 
fp 
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Name Address 


. R. Tourtillott, Ft. Screven, Ga. 
; r. Williams, Pasadena, Cal. 
. Robinson, Los Angeles, Cal.. 
a E. Barker, Columbia, S. C.. 
P. R. Mason, Ayer, Mass........ 
S. E. Worley, Pasadena, Cal... 
R. Wilzewski, Pres. of Monterey, Cal 
H. 8. Menkel, New York City. 
Dennis Boots, Pasadena, Cal. 
W. M. Laybourn, White Sul. 
J. M. Sorensen, Perth Amboy, N 
L. A. Moss, Pasadena, Cal. 
H. R. Brunton, Malden, Mass. 
A. R. Smith, Toledo, Ohio 
H. E. Boughton, Lakewood, Ohio 
W. S. Gibbons, Melrose, Mass..... 
R. Z. Kirkpatrick, Balboa Hts, C. Z 
Wm. Weston, New York City. ‘ 
Martha E. John, Cristobal, C. Z. 
. E. S. Carpenter, Owls Head, N 
. Carl G. Otter, Worcester, Mass... 
. LeRoy Rusth, Pasadena, Cal.. 
. J. K. Jensen, Albany, N. Y.. 
. C. Schaefer, Castalia, Ohio 
. P. S. Haugsrud, Duluth, Minn..... 
. R. R. Haines, East Akron, Ohio 
. J. J. Masko, Albany, N. Y. 
. Fred Kromer, Castalia, Ohio. 
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Score 


GOING TO CAMP PERRY? 


Pistol 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .38 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto, 
Reising .22 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .38 O. M. 
No record 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Smith & Wesson 


Ammunition 


vu. & N. RR. & 
Palma 

Peters 

No record 
Palma 

Palma 

No record 


Precision 200 

U. S. Special 

a Se = 

UU. & H.R. se 

Peters Tack Hole 

a ae SA 

U. S. N. 

Palma 

No record 

vu. S. N. 

No record 

uu. 8 

Palma 

No record 

No record 

Palma 

ei, ae ee 

Precision 75 

a 2 a oe 

No record 

Western 

No record 

U. S. Special 

i a - & 

No record 

.38 Issue 

v6 x. 2. & 

Precision 200 

U. S. Special 
Ss. R. 

i Special 


Ammunition 


Peters 

No record 
Palma 

No record 
Palma 
Palma 

U. S. 

vu. & 

No record 
Palma 
Precision 200 
No record 

uu & SM RB. 
No record 
No record 
Palma 

a. a. a a 
- i 2. oe 
Palma 

u. &S WN. R. 
U. S. Special 
No record 

U. 8S. Special 
U. S. N. R. 
No record 

Uw eh 2 ER ae 
U. S. Special 
Western 
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Place Name 


._ J. O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass 


Results of Pistol Match No. 2—Continued 


Address 


_ J. T. Feuerstein, Castalia, Ohio.. 


_ J. W. Taylor, 


Toledo, Ohio 


. W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio. 


_E. E. W. Given, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


_E. E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio 


Not Reported: 


W. G. Hansen, 


O. B. Abel, Albany, N. Y. 
P. J. Schahfer, Pasadena, Cal. 


Place Name 


Address 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Score 


482 
482 
479 
414 
414 
357 


Pistol 


Colt .38 O. M. 
Smith & Wesson 
No record 

Colt .38 O. M. 
S. & W. .45 
Colt .38 O. M. 


Results of Pistol Match No. 3 


Slow Fire Pistol Match 


Score 


1. Thomas Girkout, Ft. Davis, Gatun, C. Z.... 547 


‘A. Moss, 


OP TIM LE go Ks 
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. Wilzewski, 
E. Brill, 


. S. E. Worley, 
. H. R. Bruton, 


E. Boughton, Lakewood, Ohio 
. F. Grant, Salinas, Cal 

. R. Mason, Ayer, Mass.... 

. C. Williams, Pasadena, Cal 
N. Anderson, Suffern, N. Y. 


. F. Shafer, Needles, Cal..... 
R. Tourtillott, Ft. Screven, Ga.. 
award R. Hull, Milton Junction, Wis. 


534 
531 


Pres. of Monterey, Cal 


. G. Dana, Indianapolis, Ind 
Tulsa, Okla. 
. v. Barrett, New York City 
E. Hertzler, Halsted, Kan 
. F. Barlow, Halstead, Kan 
. R. Boggs, Cristobal, C. Z 


Pasadena, Cal.. 
. J. M. Sorensen, Perth Amboy, N. J 


Malden Mass 


. E. E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio. . 
. G. R. Dreidlein, Scranton, Pa 


. Wm. M. John, 


Cristobal, C. Z 


. M. O’Connor, Racine, Wis. 

. J. K. Jensen, Albany, N. Y. 

. J. J. Masko, Albany, N. 
7. E. L. Forsyth, Needles, Cal 


Not Completed : 


F. Meagher, Tulsa, Okla. 
R. M. Kelley, Pasadena, Cal. 


Not Reported : 


O. B .Abel, Albany, 


WN. ¥. 


J. F. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. 
W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio. 


J. T. Feuerstein, Castalia, Ohio. 


Name 


Address 


Pistol 


Smith & Wesson 
No record 

No record 

Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
No record 

No record 

Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
No record 

Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Ss. & W. Olympic 
Ss. & W. Olympic 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
No record 

Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Reising 

Smith & Wesson 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Colt .38 O. M. 
No record 


Results of Pistol Match No. 4 
Rapid Fire Pistol Match 


Williams, Pasadena, Cal 


. 
. Girkout, Ft. Davis, Gatun, C. 


Worley, 


Pasadena, Cal.. 


Palmore, Cristobal, 


Barlow, Halstead, Kan 


E. 

Ss. 

ox Boggs, Cristobal, 
E. 


; A. Hertzler, Halstead, Kan 
. M. E. Barker, Columbia, S. C 


. H. E. Brill, 


b John, Cristobal, C. Z 
.P. R. Mason, Ayer, M 
fi Wilzewski, Pres. of Monterey, SG 


. M. Sorensen, Perth Amboy, N 


. K. Jensen, Albany, N. 


i 
5 - Boots, Pasadena, Cal 
J 


. J. Masko, Albany, N. 


Not Completed : 


T. F. Meagher, Tulsa, Okla. 


Not Reported : 


J. F. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. 
E. E. Davis, Toledo, Ohio 


O. B. Abel, 


Albany, N. Y. 


R. M. Kelley, Pasadena, Cal. 


Place Name 


Address 


Pistol 


Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Autd. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Colt .38 O. M. 


Results of Pistol Match No. 5 


Small Bore Pistol Championship 


- Thomas Girkout, Ft. Davis, Gatun, C. Z.... 
. C. Williams, Pasadena, Cal 
Halstead, iene 


. J. F. Barlow, 
. M. R. Boggs, 


. E. Hertzler, Halsted, Kan... 


Cristobal, C. 


. R. Mason, Ayer, Mass.. 
Pres. of Monterey, Cal 
. H. E. Brill, Tulsa, Okla. . 
- Maurice E. Barker, Columbia, Cc 
. J. M. Sorensen, Perth Amboy, N. J 


. Wilzewski, 


. S$. E. Worley, 


Pasadena, Cal... 


. Wm. W. John, Cristobal, 
. J. K. Jensen, ‘Albany, N. 


Re O. Norcross, Worcester, "Mass... 


. J. Masko, Albany, N. 


Not Completed: 


T. F. Meagher, Tulsa, Okla. 


Not Reported : 


R. M. Kelley, Pasadena, Cal. 
. Abel, Albany, N. Y. 
. Burdette, Baltimore, Md. 
. Davis, Toledo, Ohio. 


. Rivers, Greenwich, Conn. 


Pistol 


Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 

Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .22 Auto. 
No record 

Smith & Wesson 
Colt .22 Auto. 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Colt .38 O. M. 
Colt .38 O. M. 
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Ammunition 
U. S. Special 
oe mee A 
No record 
U. S. Special 
Remington 
Peters 


Ammunition 


au 
No record 
No record 
Palma 
Palma 
— - we 
No record 
Palma 
Peters 
as 
a ee 
No record 
Palma 
Palma 
oe 
me x. 
Peters 
Palma 
No record 
sa 
De BR. 
Palma 
Palma 
U.S. N. 
U. S. Special 
U. S. Special 
No record 


Ammunition 


Palma 
oe. (ae 
Palma 
Palma 
No record 
i. we 


R. A. 
US NM. RB. A. 
R. A. 


ss a 
Palma 
Palma 
Palma 
U. S. 
No record 
Palma 
VU. S. 
VU. S. 


Special 
Special 


Ammunition 


is a a 2 
Palma 

a & BR 
No record 
Uv. S. N. 


Palma 


No record 
Palma 

Palma 

U. S. Special 
U. S. Special 
. S. Special 


R. A. 


R. A. 


R. A. 


N. R. A. 


DOINGS OF THE ROOSEVELT CLUB 

This young club, now just off the bottle, and 
about four months old, is going through the busi- 
ness of writing more pages of its history. The 
club having entered the period of actual progress, 
and having left the formative stages, thought it 
wise to elect permanent officers, at a meeting held 
June 9, and these are as follows: 

BIE sccscascisiiisucebiconicea .. John W. Hession 
First Vice-President ................Paul F. Lahm 
Vice-President .... ...Lhomas R. Baxter 
Vice-President .... mmnteyworth Campbell 
EE Robt. McL. Glasgow 
Treasurer ...Jerome M. Hilborn 
Executive Officers John Wallace Gillies 
Thomas Hassall 
Walter Kelsey 

C. G. Goddard 

Dr. Henry D. Wilber 
William Keighley 

Col. A. J. MacNab was elected an honorary 
member of the Club. 

It was voted to send arm bands to honorary 
members. 

The Roosevelt Club Cup is to be presented at 
Sea Girt to the winner of the Grand Aggregate, 
said cup to be suitably engraved and the Roose- 
velt Club Medal placed on it. This will be the 
best prize at Sea Girt. 

J. M. Hilborn and J. W. Gillies were appointed 
to represent the Club at the meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Rifle League, June 11. 

It was voted to give Paul Landrock a dinner 
and a suitable gift for making the Olympic Team. 

It was voted to give three medals for the best 
work at Sea Girt, by any man except those who 
shoot on the team. In other words these medals 
are not to be handouts to the best shots, but are 
to be given to those who make the best progress. 

On June 8 the Club held an Open Palma Match 
at the outdocr range, and the shooting was very 
good due to the fact that there was no wind. 
The day was overcast with an appearance of 
rain, and that kept down the attendance. 


OPEN PALMA MATCH 


Paul F. Lahm, Bkin. R. C 

. J. W. Gillies, R’velt. R. C.. 
Donald Baker, Bkin. R. C..... 
Jerome M. Hilborn, R’velt. R. 
Charles St. John, Bkin. R. C. 
Thomas Hassall, R’velt. R. C... 
Edward Hellingen, R’velt. R. C.. 
. D. J. Murphy, Bkin. R. C.. 
Edward Hertzberg, Brkin. R. ¢C, 


There was a triple tie for first place, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Lahm a member of both clubs, 
the tie was decided by one pistol shot by each 
man at a target at 25 yards. While Mr. Lahm is 
no pistol shot, he placed his shot closest to the 
center and won the medal. This is the first of 
the Roosevelt Club Medals to be won in open 
competition, and when the gang sees the ex- 
tremely fine design of this medal they will flock 
to the Roosevelt Club to shoot. 


The bulletins, “Doings of the Roosevelt Rifle 
Club,” which are appearing regularly in Tue 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN are almost verbatim copies 
of the regular bulletin issued by the Executive 
Committee of the club to its club members. If 
you think that this particular outfit is getting an 
undue amount of publicity in the N. R. A. News, 
try the system of instituting a regular bulletin of 
your own, make it as interesting and concise as 
this one, and we will give you your full share of 
space. Incidentally, you may be surprised to see 
how much such a mimeographed bulletin will do 
to increase attendance at the shoots and stimulate 
interest in the club. 


Range Officers ....... 
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“ASK THE MAN WHO HAS BEEN THERE” 








“THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


Caring for Your Rifles 


The attention of civilian rifle clubs, schools, 
and colleges, having on hand rifles issued through 
this Office, is invited to the following letter from 
the Chief of Ordnance: 

“1. It is noted that there have been several in- 
stances recently where rifles have been turned in 
to the Raritan Arsenal from rifle clubs and that 
Arsenal has reported that they have become un- 
serviceable due to neglect. In each case these 
rifles have been forwarded to the Springfield 
Armory and that establishment has reported that 
the unserviceability was due to fair wear and 
tear. Due to this difference to determine the cir- 
cumstances under which the rifles have become 
unserviceable, this office has in each case con- 
curred in the Springfield Armory report. 

“2. It is believed, however, that there is some 
ground for the reports submitted by Raritan Ar- 
senal and that in many cases while the rifles have 
become unserviceable largely due to fair wear and 
tear, still their life might have been considerably 
prolonged if they had been subjected to proper 
care, ordnance tests indicate that a rifle with am- 
munition now issued should be serviceable from 
about 8,000 rounds to 15,000 rounds, providing 
the work of cleaning and caring for the rifles is 
done by experienced and careful personnel. In 
general, unserviceable rifles turned into an arse- 
nal appear to have reached this condition more 
through lack of cleaning and through use of ab- 
rasives than by reason of the actual number of 
rounds fired. This appears from the fact that the 
rifles turned in are worn at the muzzle and the 
barrels rusted or pitted, whereas with proper care 
the rifles should become inaccurate only by reason 
of erosion at or in front of the bullet seat. 

“3. It is suggested that special instructions be 
sent out to the rifle clubs cautioning them to 
follow the methods and to use the materials laid 
down in he Ordnance handbooks for the cleaning 
of their arms.” 

The following instructions are given in order 
that the above-mentioned rifle clubs, schools, and 
colleges may be informed as to the proper method 
of cleaning and caring for rifles. It is requested 
that these instructions be carefully read, learned, 
and carried out: 

Every club should have someone whose duty 
it is to see that all rifles are properly cleaned and 
cared for at the close of each day’s shooting. 
Never permit a rifle to stand over night without 
cleaning. Frequent inspections of rifles should be 
made to check up on any neglect or faulty clean- 
ing. 

Remember that there is no cure for rust; pre- 
vention is the only remedy. 


Do not put too much faith in new and untried 
solvents and pastes. 

If bristle or brass brushes are used for cleaning, 
wash them in gasoline after use to remove grease 
and fouling. 

The following extract from “Training Regula- 
tions 150-5” is reprinted and its compliance will be 
strictly adhered to by clubs in taking care of 
Government loaned arms. 


CARE AND CLEANING 


a. This includes the ordinary care of the rifle 
to preserve its condition and appearance during 
those periods when no firing is done. 

b. To clean the rifle, rub it with a rag which 
has been slightly oiled or greased and then clean 
with a perfectly dry rag. Swab the bore with an 
oily flannel patch and then with a perfectly dry 
one. Dust out all screw heads and crevices with 
a small, clean brush. Wipe the stock and sling 
with an oily rag and then with a perfectly dry 
one. 

c. Immediately after cleaning, to protect the 
rifle, swab the bore thoroughly with a flannel 
patch saturated with grease (cosmic) wipe over 
all metal parts, including the bolt mechanism and 
magazine, with an oily rag, apply a few drops of 
light oil (sperm oil) to all cams and working sur- 
faces of the mechanism, place a teaspoonful of lin- 
seed oil in the palm of the hand, and polish the 
stock well. 

d. After cleaning and protecting the rifle, place 
it in the gun rack without any covering what- 
ever. The use of canvas or similar covers for the 
rifle is prohibited, as they collect moisture and 
rust the metal parts. When the club rooms are 
being swept, gun racks may be covered with a 
piece of canvas to protect the rifles from dust. 

e. Damp air, and particularly sweaty hands, are 
great promoters of rust. The rifle should be 
cleaned and protected after every use. Special 
precautions are necessary when the rifles have 
been used on rainy days. 

f. The barrack cleaning rod only will be used. 
The use of the thong and brush will be confined 
to occasions when the barrack cleaning rod is not 
available. Rifles will always be cleaned from the 
breech, the bolt being removed during cleaning for 
this purpose. 

g. The following parts of the rifle may be re- 
moved by the club member for the purpose of 
cleaning: Front sight cover; floor plate and 
follower; gun sling; oiler and thong case; and 
the bolt, which may be taken apart. 


CARE AND CLEANING AFTER FIRING 


a. When a rifle has been fired the bore must be 
thoroughly cleaned not later than the evening of 
the day on which it is fired. Thereafter it must 
be wiped out and regreased each day for the next 
three succeeding days at least. 

b. Cleaning the bore of a rifle after firing in- 
volves three operations: (1) Removing the pow- 
der residue in the bore with water, preferably 
warm, or with any of the commercial powder sol- 
vents. (2) Drying the bore thoroughly of the 
liquid used to remove the powder residue, by run- 
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ning a number of cleaning patches through the 
bore. (3) Protecting the bore against rust with 
a coating of grease, by running a cleaning patch 
saturated with grease through the bore two or 
more times. 

c. Metal fouling (small flakes of bright metal 
seen in the bore after it has been thoroughly 
cleaned) will be removed only by an instructor, 
Metal fouling will be removed as soon as dis. 
covered. All rifles will be inspected for metal 
fouling at the end of any period of firing. 

d. During range firing a competent person will 
be placed in charge of the cleaning of rifles at the 
cleaning racks. 

RULES FOR THE CARE OF THE RIFLE 


ON THE RANGE 


a. Wipe out the bore with a clean cloth patch 
each time before going to the firing point. 

b. Always clean at the end of each day’s shoot- 
ing. A rifle that has been fired should never be 
left over night without cleaning. 

c. Never fire a rifle with any dust, dirt, mud 
or snow in the bore. 

d. Never leave a patch, oily rag, cork, or other 
obstruction in the bore or anything sticking into 
the muzzle. # 

ERRATUM 

The price of $6.63, quoted in latest price list 
for “Stock, pistol grip, Model 1922, sporting type 
for .30-caliber rifle, with rear sight base” and 
“Stock, pistol grip, Model 1922, sporting type for 
.30-caliber rifle, without rear sight base,” is in- 
correct. The correct price for this stock is $7.61, 
which includes packing charges. 


NOTES 
The supply of bullets .30-caliber, 170-grain, 
flat base, gilding metal jacket listed in price list 
at $9.00 a thousand, has become exhausted 


Colonel Stodter is now in France with the U. §. 
International Rifle Team, as coach and team cap- 
tain of the small bore and running deer teams. 


This office is requested frequently to grant per- 
mission to construct a rifle range, or to assist 
financially in the building of such a range. To 
receive Government aid by way of the issue of 
property it is necessary for a rifle club to organ- 
ize under the rules prescribed by the W. D. 
pamphlet, “Special Regulations,” No. 106, which 
involves organizing the club, affiliating with the 
National Rifle Association, securing land for a rifle 
range, paying for the building of rifle range and 
installation of target carriers, filing a bond to 
cover the cost of nonexpendable property to be 
issued, and paying all transportation charges on 
material received through this office, as well as 
the charges on material when returned to Gov- 
ernment control. The nonexpendable property 
which may be issued is as follows: 

Two U. S. rifles, caliber 30, model 1903 and 
accessories, including gun slings, model 1907; two 
rifles, caliber .22, and accessories, including gut 
slings, web, Kerr, adjustable; one outdoor target 
carrier; two indoor target carriers; one 
marking and staff, m. r.; one disk, marking and 
staff, s. r.; one set (two) Hollifield Recording 


Rifle Rod Outfit; one flag, danger; one flag, 
ricochet. 


Literature, such as pamphlets on the construc 
tion of rifle ranges, blue prints for both indoor © 
and outdoor rifle ranges, pamphlet on the orgat- 
ization of a rifle club, bond form, requisition 
blanks with instruction may be secured gratis. 


During the absence of Colonel Stodter on duty 
with the International and Olympic Rifle Team, 
Lt. W. C. Conover, Infantry, has assumed charge 
of this office. 
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“Guns I Have Met”’ 


By B. S. Albertson, Jr. 


hunting, most of it is by stalking. 

Sometimes, however, the huntee comes 
to the hunter. Almost always this means a 
disappointment to the hunter and to the 
huntee the realization that while one may be 
crazy on the subject of guns, one may be 
quite sane as to paying for them. 

A few instances of this may be of interest 
and will, perhaps, bring out some equally 
good or better. 

Some time ago I was getting together a 
I/B M/L lot of shotguns and not having much 
luck when along came a letter that seemed to 
mean a long stride toward the end. The 
writer stated that he had a “great number” of 
shotguns almost all of which were in cases 
and that he would like me to come up and buy 
them. 

With visions of an old gunsmith’s stock I 
wrote making an early engagement. The old 
boy lived some distance from Sunbury, Penn., 
and I drove up from Philadelphia. It took 
some finding as he lived on an out-of-the-way 
back road, but at last I got to it. 

He met me with the usual handshake, and 
I began to look around for some evidence of 
the “great number” as I thought from the size 
of the house that some must be in every 
room in it. 

After talking about antiques, the prices he 
had seen or heard of their bringing and getting 
along to guns he said, “Well, come along and 
I will show you what I got.” He started out 
the door, I after him. Down the hill some 
hundred yards we went to what at one time 
may have been either a barn or a shop; but 
Was now no more than a wreck, shingles off, 
sides loose and door gone. 

He did have the guns all right, or rather 
they had been guns. The cases were the old 
style cloth, some canvas, some seemed to be 
blankets and a few were of skin. The collec- 
tion had been housed in this shed for years, 
and whenever he bought another it too was 
dumped in. 

Hoping against hope that I might find some- 
thing in the lot I tried them over. None had 
ever cost over $50 new, had had no care 
while in use and less since. They were rusty, 
stocks worm eaten, barrels of some were wired 


G« hunting is a lot like other big game 


to the stocks, others were tied, and I do not 
believe that any were entirely original, all re- 
pairs seemed to have been made by a country 
blacksmith. 

After going over the lot I asked what he 
wanted for them. “Well, I'll tell you what 
I'll do for you, mister, I don’t want to make 
any money on them but want to see them go 
where they will be appreciated and taken care 
of, so I will pack and cart them to the Sun- 
bury depot for five dollars.” Supposing that 
he meant five dollars for the lot, I offered to 
pay for the boxes and cartage, but he refused. 

“T will just count them while we are here, 
and you can give me half now and the rest 
when you get them. “O, for five dollars you 
needn’t mind,” said I. ‘Well, how will you 
know how much to pay me?” my friend 
wished to know. “Did you mean five for the 
lot?” “Well, no I mean five apiece, do you 
think I am one of those easy marks.” “Sorry 
old man, you are not talking to me. All that 
lot can be used for is repair parts and junk.” 

To cut the story short, he ordered me off 
the place, and I rambled back to Philadelphia 
minus the guns. Six months later a letter 
offering them at one dollar per, so far I have 
not answered. 


ANOTHER time, postage due two cents, 
came this one: 
Dear Sir: 

I heer you by old guns, I have one it is 
a good one it is a old flash gun ans jest like 
new it is all fixed up with brass and is fine if 
you want to by a goode gunn cum see it. 

A few days later I “cum see it” in the pines 
of Jersey this time. The house was one o 
those shoe box affairs, needing paint and some 
attention to the yard. The good wife asked 
me in and promised to “get my old man in a 
minnit.” Preferring to sit outside for safety’s 
sake, I waited—the minute ran to ten, but he 
did show up. 

The usual tale of how long it- had been in 
the family, how much he hated to part with 
it, how much had been offered in the past 
and the hard times that made selling necessary 
preceded a showing. Now for the grand entry. 
Ducking into the house he returned with what 
seemed to be a half dozen old skirts wrapped 
around a clothes tree. This looked nearly 
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like the real stuff, 
surprise. I got it. 

Carefully undressing his treasure he passed 
it over for inspection. Yes, it really was one 
of Bannerman’s trade guns, an old percussion 
altered to flint and fixed up with paint and 
brass tacks. He had very carefully taken off 
the lock plate and plined out the name and 
date! 

“She certainly is a fine looking gun, how 
much do you want for it?” 

“Mister, if I didn’t need the money for 
taxes that old girl could not be bought, but 
I am strapped and must /et her go for fifty 
dollars.” 

Silently and in sorrow I handed the “old 
girl” back and started for the fliver. 

“How much is she worth to you?” 

“Five dollars.” 

“T paid eight for it,” he said. Then I got 
the real story. 

He had two more like it in the house, and 
had during the summer, sold five others for 
from twenty-five to fifty dollars. All had 
gone to summer tourists and fishermen. Per- 
haps they are now “My grandfather’s old gun, 
my dear, we feel we should keep it.” 


AGAIN we get on the trail of a real one, 

just too late. Flivering through Jersey 
I saw a kid playing with an old flintlock, 
so down went the lever. Calling him over I 
asked to look at his gun and found one of 
the old attempts at repeating the type where 
one bullet forms the seat for the next charge. 

When I tried to buy it, I found that brother 
had to be consulted after school; so I 
promised to stop back in two days. 

I did, and upon going to the house I met the 
following : 

“Good afternoon. 

“Which boy?” 

“The one who owns the old gun.” 

“So you’re the damphool that wanted to 
buy it, are you?” 

“T was interested in it.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
that boy wanted to see if it would shoot so he 
loaded it up and took it to the kitchen door. 
It shot all right—near scared me to death and 
I dropped a stove plate on my foot. And his 
pop broke his specs that he was cleaning. If 
you want that old thing now you will have to 
fish for it in the Sound for that’s where I 
flung it.” 

Bang went the door. 


so I got all set for a 


Is your boy home?” 





RAISE be to all 

the gods of Boy- 
hood! At last we 
know that “‘Dead-Eye 
Dick, the Hero of the 
Plains,” was real. 

In early youth we 
worshipfully accepted 
him as our ideal while 
he dashed from cover 
to lurid cover through 
dime novel pages. 

“BANG! And the 
twentieth Redskin bit 
the dust. Clutching 
fast his trusty weapon, around the 

With maturity came doubts. 


rugged 


ENTION of the Evans repeating rifle 
does not create much concern among 


the riflemen of today, but among a 
few of the old-timers who are able to visualize 
this weapon in their memory it stirs up fond 
recollections of the days that are long since 
gone. 

For the Evans rifle is gone. Very few of 
them are left, and many of those which still 
exist are stored in some forgotten corner of 
the dusty attic or piled in the rubbish of some 
junk dealer who calls himself a “gunsmith.” 

The rifle, however, interests those who fol- 
low the game, not because of its ultra-high ve- 
locity, or its great killing power, or its great 
possibilities as a target weapon, but because 
of the unique design of its action and the ad- 
vanced stage of firearms engineering shown in 
it. The Evans rifle undoubtedly was many 
years ahead of its day in design. 

Unfortunately the writer’s knowledge of 
firearms is practically limited to the modern 
end of the game. He has no “relics” other 
than some of the class of the .303 Ross which 
has been rebuilt and used as an experimental 
plaything. Hence the comparison with the 
weapons of the Evans period must be elimi- 
nated and only a few facts about the rifle 
shown. 

This rifle is a Maine-made product, being 
produced in small quantities at Mechanic 
Falls, Maine, beginning about the year 1871. 
One of the unusual things about the weapon 
and the firm is the fact that it was invented 
by a minister, a Doctor Evans, who later 
headed the manufacturing firm. 

After several months of research, the writer 
found it impossible to locate any records of 
the firm or any of their literature, so most of 
this description of the early days of the rifle 
were obtained from a few living old-timers 
who remember it, and due to the fact that 
the rifle was built not many miles from the 
home of the writer, he found several men who 
were able to give some information from 
memory. 

The above photos were taken of two differ- 
ent models of rifles. How many were man- 
ufactured is not known, although we believe 
that at least four models were built. It is very 
doubtful if more than six thousand rifles in all 
were turned out from the factory before it 
was destroyed by fire. 


How could a man down a score of 
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rock our hero tran.” 


Redskins without reloading. 
Sure Shot’’; today we realize that it was the Evans Repeating Rifle. 
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savages without stop- 
ping to reload? And 
we sighed for the 
fallen idol of the long 
summer-day hours out 
behind the barn. 

But our faith has 
been magically restored. 
After all, Dead-Eye 
Dick was as real as he 
was painted, for we 
have found his gun, 
the very weapon with 
which he could slay 
twenty, or even thirty, 
We knew the old gun years ago as “ Old 








A rifle and a carbine were produced. The 
main difference between these two models was 
the stock and butt plate, one having the typical 
rifle plate with a sharp toe, and the other 
being almost identical with the so-called “car- 
bine butt plate” used on Winchester rifles even 
today. 

The carbine Evans before us will never 
shoot again. It has an impossible barrel, and 
the action is minus some very necessary parts, 
but the rifle is practically perfect and shoots 
very nicely. 

The writer desires to give credit to Dr. 
Walter E. Tobie, of Portland, one of Maine’s 
most prominent surgeons, and to his son, Wal- 
ter C. Tobie, who own the two rifles pictured 
above, who loaned them for inspection and 
photographing, and who assisted in supplying 
the data. 

The rifle shown above has an interesting 
history. It seems that in the old days in 
Maine there happened to be a little political 
argument between the Republicans and Demo- 
crats. In those days politics were almost as 
dirty as they are now, and stuffing of ballots 
was one of the oft-used methods of favoring 
a candidate. A Democrat was elected to an 
office and the Republicans claimed “foul play.” 
They demanded a recount which was denied. 
Accordingly a large body of men armed them- 
selves and headed for the scene to convince 
the Democratic candidate that he was mis- 
taken. 

The above Evans went along, all stuffed full 
of “hell-fire lead” and ready for action. The 
details are lacking, but it seems that the other 
party decided that a recount was all right and 
this was obtained. On the recount the Re- 
publican won, and the rifles were put away un- 
fired. 

Perhaps one of the points about this lead- 
spitter which makes it stand out is the maga- 
zine capacity. It used a special 44 Evans 
cartridge and had a magazine capacity of 
thirty-four shots— enough for the average 
day’s hunting. It used a center fire cartridge, 
and while none are obtainable at present, the 
44 Smith & Wesson American revolver car- 
tridge manipulates very nicely through the 
mechanism and delivers fair accuracy. 

Two models of this rifle were produced. 
Apparently the Evans firm did not give them 
a model number and they are known only as 
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the “Old” and “New” models. The two used 
to illusrate this story were old models. Prac- 
tically no difference in mechanism marks the 
models, the only distinguishing items being in 
the cartridges. The old model ammunition is 
shorter, uses a lighter bullet, and is less power- 
ful. The case on the first cartridges was ex- 
actly one inch long, while the case on the new 
model measured one and nine-sixteenths inches 
in length. 

Here are a few specifications obtained by 
breaking down some of the original cartridges. 
The old model bullet weighed 214 grains and 
had 32% grains of black powder. What the 
velocities were could not be determined as no 
chronograph was available, and no literature 
could be found on either rifle or ammunition. 
According to some of the older riflemen, this 
rifle was also supplied with shot cartridges for 
bird use, and proved a very handy weapon. 

The ammunition before me was manufac- 
tured by the Phoenix Cartridge Company 
about 1874. . The label states the address of 
this company as South Coventry, Conn. If any 
reader happens to know anything further 
about this concern the writer would be pleased 
to hear from him, as most of the rifle au- 
thorities of today are unfamiliar with it. 

Regarding the action. This rifle was loaded 
from the butt plate. Cartridges were fed in 
through a slot, and the magazine revolved. 
This is clearly shown in the accompanying 
photos. 

This type of magazine eliminates the neces- 
sity for a magazine follower. It gives perfect 
functioning, although the smoothness of the 
functioning is necessarily impaired. The in- 
terior of the magazine, containing the four 
columns of cartridges, revolves within the tube 
equipped with spiral runways, thus running 
the cartridges into the receiver, the bolt then 
sliding them from the carrier into the barrel. 

The hammer is below the receiver, giving the 
appearance of a hammerless weapon. Yet it 
is fairly easily cocked with the thumb. It hits 
the firing pin with an upward sweep rather 
than in the reverse direction. When the lever 
is operated it carries the hammer down to the 
cocked position and at the same time manipu- 
lates the bolt and magazine. Fairly rapid 
firing can be accomplished with it. 

The stock is composed of three pieces of 
wood—good American walnut. They are the 
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Title cut on _ opposite 
ge shows the “Old 
Model” Evans rifle not 


ked. 
“Teper illustration on 


is page shows the re- 
=? with action cocked. 
Notice lock for the lever, 
which was a feature of 
all the early repeating 
rifles. In the Evans rifle 
it was not necessary to 
use this while firing. 
The lower half of illustra- 
tion shows the Evans ac- 
tion stripped of wood. 


oo 
fore-end and the top 
and bottom sections of 
the stock. The carbine 
models were equipped 
with sling swivels. 

Due to the greater 
length of the new 
model cartridge, the 
rifles chambered for these (Model 1877) have 
a capacity of but twenty-six shots, still quite 
enough for the average day’s hunting. This 
cartridge is called the .44/100 long. 

So much for the good points. This rifle 
has many faults, although they are in a meas- 
ure but minor ones. The trigger pull, as can 
be noticed in the accompanying photos, is not 
a backward pull. Instead the direction of pull 
is almost entirely upward, hence awkward. 

The stock has entirely too much drop, es- 
pecially for prone work. In fact it is nearly 
impossible to hold consistently in this position. 
The sights also are poor, several different 
styles and makes being used on various guns. 
The most common of these is a black bead 
front sight, the bead being about three-sixty- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. The rear sight 
issued with this is a peep or aperture type with 
adjustment for elevation. However there is 
no scale on this sight, all adjustment being 
done by guess. When this leaf is folded down 
theze is a sporting type of large V cut almost 
like the buck-horn sight of today. 

Another thing that would condemn it in the 
eyes of the modern rifleman is the fact that it 
must always be cleaned from the muzzle. In 
the old days the “cleaning patches” consisted 
of a strip of an old shirt or other rag. This 
often became tangled with the mechanism, 
causing trouble and disastrous effects on the 
disposition of the owner of the weapon. 

The many shots in the magazine make the 
rifle rather heavy, and although I have not 
the weights before me, the arm must weigh 
close to eight pounds when filled. It may be 
said in its favor that the type of magazine so 
distributes the weight that the balance is not 
changed as in rifles having the tube under the 
barrel. 

Recommendations for the cartridge appear 
on the boxes of the Phoenix Cartridge Com- 
pany signed by “C. M. Cram, Treasurer, 
Evans Rifle Mfg. Co.” Many of the rifles 
were sold to Central American republics to be 
used in their various revolutions. Hundreds 


of these were destroyed in confiscation by 
rebels, hence lost to the world. It is reported 
that the notorious Indian chief, Sitting Bull, 
in Dakota, when captured had one of these 
rifles and a large supply of ammunition. This 
was in the 70’s. 
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From one old-timer we find that the rifle 
retailed for about sixteen dollars when it was 
issued, but that sum was a lot of money in 
those days. 

The Rev. Dr. Evans invented quite a 
weapon, and it is a shame that the clever piece 
of mechanism should be so almost completely 
lost from the world. Few men who are fa- 
miliar with firearms can tell anything about it 
—most of them never heard of it. The day 
of the Evans is past, but it is entitled to a 
place in the history of firearms in our country. 


Collector Cooperation 


AST your eye at the new heading of this 
Department; notice that the sub-title “A 
Department for Collectors,” has been omitted. 
This omission was intentional, and justified by 
a number of conclusions which have been forced 
upon The Editors during the months since “Fire- 
arms of Yesterday” has been appearing as a regu- 
lar department. First, if the cooperation we have 
received from collectors is a sample of what pre- 
vious publications devoted to antique arms en- 
joyed, there is little wonder that they were of 
such brief duration; second, the established col- 
lectors of the country, as a whole—there are of 
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Notice that 


magazine 
tube and receiver are 
made as one piece and 
split through the center. 

The lower illustration 
on this page is two views 


of the butt—one with 
butt plate on showing 
how loadin is accom- 


plished an the other 
with butt plate removed 
to show end of magazine. 
The two sections of the 
magazine show clearly, 
also the start of the 
spiral fitting arrangement. 





course a few exceptions 
—apparently do not de- 
sire space in the Depart- 
ment; third, and by far 
the most important, our 
own regular subscribers, 
ninety-nine per cént of 
whom are gun 
rather than collectors have enthusiastically re- 
ceived and supported the new department in a 
manner far beyond our expectations. 

Therefore, from now on “Firearms of Yester- 
day” will be conducted in the interest of all gun 
lovers. Collectors and shooters who love the “old 
timers” alike. Any collector who wishes to join 
the circle will be welcome but not even by impli- 
cation will one exclude the practical shot who 
finds pleasure in fussing with the “smoke wagons” 
of days gone by. 

We have tried repeatedly to get the collectors 
to send in some readable matter, but thus far the 
only thing we have had is a few inquiries as to 
why the Government made the first breech-load- 
ing Springfield in .50 instead of .58 caliber, and 
why did Colt blue his Pattersons instead of 
browning them—God only knows, we don’t. 

There is an inherent love of old weapons in 
the heart of every real sportsman and rifleman, 
especially among the old timers who look back 
on the days of powder flasks, shot pouches. and 
bullet moulds and this Department is going to 
be for them—and such others as enjoy it. One of 
our contributors who is also a real sportsman says, 
“Please don’t call me a collector,” and he hits the 
nail on the head—although he has a wonderful 
bunch of weapons. 

We want to try to get some interesting matter 
for this class of people and we are going to keep 
on trying, but it will hardly interest or be in- 
tended for any “collector” who doesn’t know how 
to load with black powder—and moreover we 
don’t want friend Askins to have to read a lot 
of statistics as to how many muskets were made 
at Harpers Ferry in 1802. He says he likes this 
publication. for what it does not contain. Now 
who cares a tinker’s dam how many muskets 
were made in any year? If you think you have 
the only one be contented until you run into a 
bunch of a dozen more—then mark yours down 
fifty per cent and let it go at that. 





lovers 
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Those who are with us in the very much worth- 
while work of collating and passing along fire- 
arms dope, will be interested to know that we 
have for early publication three top-notch stories 
by that veteran rifleman Horace Kephart on 
“Backwoods Rifle-Making”; another in prep- 
aration by Francis W. Breuil on “Repeating Flint- 
locks”; a fourth on “The Joe Manton Shotguns”; 
as well as several more dealing with the early 
American military weapons. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S$. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Capt. Charles Askins 
Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


DOUBLE RIFLES 


AM considering and planning on a hunting 

trip in Kenya Colony and as a portion of my 
battery have decided to include a 465 Cordite 
double. 

When it comes to double shotguns I feel con- 
fident of my ability to choose and from my shot- 
gun experience was on the point of ordering a 
treble-bolted Purdey, only to be dissuaded from 
this idea by friends with African experience who 
advise a Holland & Holland, Rigby or Lang in 
preference to the Purdey. The concensus of 
opinion being settled much in favor of the Hol- 
land as the world’s premier arm of the above- 
mentioned class. 

But still I am not content to spend $1,100 as 
well as some anxious waiting for an arm that does 
not stand out among rifles as the Purdey does 
among shotguns. I want some real advice and 
am calling on you for yours which will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential. I shall be pleased 
to remit to you any charge covering such infor- 
mation and shall be pleased not to have this in- 
quiry published. T. B. W., Chillicothe, Mo. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have your letter 
of June 7th relative to 465 double-barreled Cord- 
ite rifles. I have had quite a little experience 
with these rifles in late years. I have never been 
able to see any difference in the workmanship, 
accuracy, and excellence in the general output of 
Holland & Holland, Rigby, and Purdey, although 
I think that the best double rifle I ever saw was 
a 450 Cordite made by Purdey. 

The world seems to give to Holland & Holland 
the reputation of making the best double rifles, 
but I understand that in the last two or three 
years Rigby has become more popular in South 
and East Africa than the Holland & Holland. 
From this you will see that it really does not 
make much difference which of these makes you 
e@hoose. You can be pretty well assured of getting 
an excellent weapon. Personally, I believe that 
today I would choose the Rigby merely because 
I saw a Rigby in New York about two weeks 
ago, only having a chance to handle it, and I was 
particularly struck with the balance and beauty 
of the whole weapon. 


CARTRIDGES FOR THE .35 NEWTON 


EVERAL of us in Manila have 35 Newton 

rifles and are able to obtain only open point 
bullet loads for same. We have ordered full 
patched loads from the States but they may not 
arrive before we need them. 

Is it feasible to load 35 Winchester full jacket 
bullets, weight 250 grains into the Western shells 
now loaded with 250-grain open point, boat-tail 
bullets at 2,790 foot seconds? 


Would you advise reducing the load slightly 
for use on thick-skinned cattle and buffalo of 
2,000 pounds weight? 

I am very much interested in the 35 and .400 
Whelen rifles for Indo-China hunting. We be- 
lieve that you are working along the correct lines 
in increasing bullet weight and reducing speed. 

Personally I think full packet bullets the best 
as they go through and leave a blood trail. 
J. L. M., Manila, P. I. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I can see no 
reason why you should not get excellent results 
in leading the .35-caliber Model 1895 Winchester 
full-jacketed bullet in Western cases for the 35 
Newton cartridge. I think you can use the same 
powder charge that Western uses with the regular 
.35 Newton cartridge and 250-grain bullet. The 
35 Winchester bullet is about .001 inch smaller 
than the Newton bullet and thus you should run 
into no trouble from excessive pressure. Such a 
bullet would be better on thick-skinned game such 
as carabao than the pointed bullet. 


RESIGHTING THE .38 HANDGUN 


HAVE a 38 S. & W. Military, U. S. Model 
1899, a six-inch barrel revolver purchased 
through your department. 

It is a very good gun and [ like it, especially 
as it fits my hand better than most. 

As you know, the rear sight notch and front 
sight notch and front sight are both very narrow 
and my eyes demand a wider, coarser, sight. 

Will you be kind enough to advise me the best 
thing to do to sight it with something like a 
coarse Patridge sight? Can it be done satisfac- 
torily? Would the S. & W. factory put on same 
or will I have to do it myself? I. D. B., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The only way to 
re-sight your S. & W. Military 38 is to do it 
yourself, as it is a gun-smithing job and the fac- 
tory has not the tools or equipment to do work 
of this kind in quantity. 

I have re-sighted one of these guns myself, and 
the way I did it was as follows: 

First, I filed out the rear sight notch .08” wide, 
and down to the level of the groove along the 
top of the frame. Then the narrow blade of the 
front sight was filed off, and a slot was filed in 
the wide front sight base which was left. 

A piece of flat steel .1” wide, was filed in the 
shape of a Patridge front sight; the bottom of 
it being fitted to go into the slot above men- 
tioned. 

A hole was drilled through both the front sight 
base and the part of the front sight blade that 
projected into the slot in the base, and a pin was 
driven through. 
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The new front sight blade was made higher 
than necessary, and was filed down until the right 
height was obtained, which was determined by 
targeting. 

After the front sight was completed, it was 
blued by heating it in a gas flame. 

The notch on the rear of the frame had the 
shine taken off by being allowed to rust at this 
point over night. 

It will be noted that the rear sight notch is 0g” 
wide, whereas the front sight is .1” wide. The 
reason for this difference is because the rear sight 
notch is closer to the eye. 

These dimensions must be made to fit the in. 
dividual user, and it is best to make the front 
sight first, and fit it, and then file the rear sight 
notch out uhtil just the right amount of light is 
seen on each side. 


STOCK DIMENSIONS 


N SPITE of your leter to E. S. Dalton ina 

recent issue of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN in 
regard to the proper dimensions for a stock ona 
gun that was to be used at the trap, I have not 
made up my mind as te the dimensions and shape 
that I shall have a new stock made for my trap 
gun. 

The reason for this hesitancy is this: A man 
here who has shot at the trap in this State for 
many years and has a rating of about 92% insists 
that the stock should be very straight and that 
the heel should be from one-half to one inch 
higher than the comb just back of the grip. The 
reason he gives is to avoid the pounding of the 
cheek when the gun comes back. He says that if 
a man does not use this shape of stock on his 
trap gun, his cheek will get sore and cause him 
to flinch. He settles the argument by saying that 
all the best trap shots in the country use this 
shape of stock. 

What I would like to know is this. Is his 
argument sound and is it based on fact or fancy. 
Also is it a fact that this shape of stock is used 
by the best trap shots? 

I realize that I can have my stock made more 
to recognized form and then if a change is wanted, 
I can chop off the forward part of the comb. 


Also wish to say that what trap shooting I 
have done, I have found that my cheek gets a 
little tender but do not know if it is caused by the 
gun coming back or coming up. L. O. D., Whea- 
ton, Minnesota. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I have never 
heard of a stock that was higher at the butt than 
at the comb. Might be some but I have never 
seen one and never heard of one. If the man you 
mention has such a stock better get hold of it 
and try it before you order a stock after his de- 
scription. A gun with the same drop at comb and 
butt would be pretty straight. I doubt if a 
straighter stock is used by anybody than say an 
inch and a half drop at butt and the same at 
comb. Suppose you write to the various gun 
makers and see if they ever have built a gun 
straighter in the butt than at the comb. If you 
can find one that ever has built such a gun stock 
then go to it and have yours built as straight as 
the straightest that has ever been heard of. 


It is true that cheek punishment is what causes 
flinching, but I have never been able to get hold 
of a stock that would not punish the cheek, ex- 
cept you have one with such drop at the comb 
that the cheek doesn’t touch it. I had a big 
double rifle once upon a time which had a two- 
inch drop at comb; getting the line of the sights 
quite carried the cheek away from that comb, but 
when the gun was fired that comb came right up 
and wallopped me in the jaw. I thought it the 
—— 9 kicking contraption that I ever did get 

old of. 


If your cheek gets tender the best thing I 
know is to do as the international or free rifle 
shooters do, put a sheepskin padding on the stock 
over the comb. Put one on with wool two inches 
long, and then cut the wool down as you use 
the gun until you get the right elevation. 
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Made by the Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. The Name Guarantees Quality and Accuracy 


North-Eastern Intercollegiate Rifle Championship 


Won with the B. S. A. Twelve 


The B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 


The Norwich University Athletic Association recently won this important Rifle Contest—every member 
of the team being equipped with the B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12. The latest link in the long chain of 


B. S. A. International Victories. 
Shoot the B. S. A. to Win! 


Send for convincing descriptive literature on all B. S. A. Products: Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Double 
Barrel Shotguns, Firearms Accessories, etc. 


Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., U. S. A. Distributors 


15 Moore Street New York City 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 152 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 


Dept. 19 


Every sportsman going abroad this year is cordially invited to visit the B.S. A. Works, Birmingham, England. 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, April — October 1924. 





LYMAN SIGHTS 
For Savage Bolt Action Rifles 


Lyman No. 42 Adjustable Receiver Sight 
shown above is an especially desirable sight for ff 
the new Models 23-A, 23-B and 23-C also for the 

1919 and 1922 .22 cal. Sporters (same sight fits °,% — 
all models >. ivoryorgold 


Can be adjusted for elevation and the slide >e*4: $1.0. 
locked ey in any position. Ample range 
afforded for all usual hunting distances. Adjust- 
able horizontally for windage and alignment. j 
Equipped with Lyman Built-in Turn-down Peep 


and tap and drilled to take Lyman Target  No.sBcom- 


Disc. rice $3.50. bination 
front sight; 


Send for folder S-42 describing Lyman com- SS 


plete sight service for these popular rifles. $1.75. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
90 West Street Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


GRIFFFIN AND HOWE, INC. 
Rifle Makers 
236 to 240 East 39th Street, New York City 


We are now prepared to furnish rifles with MATTED RIB 
BARRELS in .25 Whelen, .30-06, .35 Whelen, and .400 Whelen 
calibers. Also we can furnish POLDI ANTICORRO (rustless) steel 
barrels in .30-06 caliber. 


We can build your rifle to order exactly as you want it in about 
six weeks’ time, or we can remodel and restock your Springfield in 
very much less time. We also carry in stock a large number of the 
finest rifles in all our calibers, stocks of dimensions to fit the aver- 
age American sportsmen, for those who are in a hurry. Finest 


imported walnut stocks. 


We make a specialty of completely equipping sportsmen, hunters, 
and exploring expeditions in every detail—rifles, ammunition, ac- 
cessories, tents, sleeping robes, air mattresses, packs, and all 
articles of camp equipment. Particularly African parties, as we are 
American agents for SHAW and HUNTER, Safari Outfitters of 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, Africa. Send fer new circulars on camp 


equipment. 


Our factory is only 5 minutes’ walk from Grand Central Station. 
Visit us when in New York. We want our friends to call on us. 
We value experience greatly, and we realize how much we benefit 
from the touch we have with the many riflemen who call on us. 
We hope to maintain our supremacy as the MOST EXPERIENCED 
RIFLE MAKERS. 
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ANOTHER NEW B&M PRODUCT FOR SHOOTERS ! 


The B. & M. Scope Sight Plant is designing and manufacturing a number of items that shooters have long wanted. Every- 
thing is of latest type. The quality is kept to that high level which alone satisfies shooters of today. 


A Superior Rod Outfit for Latest Cleaning Methods 


Discriminating shooters have felt the need of a better Cleaning Rod Outfit than any available. They want a rod that meets the 


exacting requirements of high-grade, modern rifles—one that delivers the full benefits of the latest cleaning methods and chemicals. 


Here it is! The B. & M. De Luxe Cleaning Rod Outfit. It combines advantages never before brought 
together in any one rod. Its use will make perfect cleaning of fine barrels easier, speedier and more certain. 


FAULTS AND FAILURES OF COMMON RODS 


. The B. & M. De Luxe Cleaning Rod is made of hard steel. It 
will not bend or kink easily, as do all soft and less strong rods 
when sprung. : 

. It is given a glass-like polish. Barrel-rub wear is reduced to 
the vanishing point. 

. Wood, brass and all soft rods catch and carry in their pores 
abrasive dirt which grinds barrels like powdered emery. This 
our hard, polished rod does not do. , 

. Latest cleaning methods absolutely require certain chemicals to 
dissolve the primer acids and other fouling. These solutions 
attack brass and wood excessively, but not proper steel. 

. Crude tip slots score barrels, and fail to clean all around. Most 
knob tips fail to hold patches. Every B. & M. rod has four 
modern tips, specially designed for latest cleaning methods— 
every one a striking success. ; 

. Its Mull centering tip grasps a patch, holds it through the rifle 


standard patch through the barrel with five to ten pounds push. 
rods and patches taking more, wear the barrel too fast; those 
taking less fail to clean perfectly. 


3. Its joints, long, strong double-dowels take all side strain. 


Threads only haul sections together, shoulder against lip. 


. Handles are knurled steel, very handsome and easily grasped. 


They are not effected by ammonia. 


. Swivels are built in or left out, as you prefer. A sure, easy- 


working handle-swivel is used. Tip swivels of common rods 
cause inferior cleaning and damage to barrels. You want the 
stiff rod’s gift to your fingers—a delicate and minute control of 
the patch which lets you clean back edges of lands and grooves. 


. Models are three. Type A is full solid for hardest home use. 


Type B has twelve-inch sections, for gan case or your bag. 
Type C has six-inch sections for your vest pocket or gun butt 
recess. Made in all calibers. 


. B & M. jointed rods are furnished in a handsome brown water- 


action and chamber, seats it squarely in the bore, and presses it 
in five full rings back into the barrel grooves. No other tip 
will handle a patch so simply, surely, or as effectively. 

. All tips are carefully calibrated for each size bore, to press a 


proof leather cloth case with gun oil in spouted can. Its pock- 
ets keep all tips and parts safe. Ordinary rods haven’t reached 
this stage. They are not worth it. 

Gun cleaning has been revolutionized since the war. The new methods require new tools. You are finding thorough modern cleaning 
difficult or impossible with poor rods and tips, for they actually cause inferior cleaning and they damage rifle bores. A high priced barrel 
will deteriorate into a plug barrel in three days time just through lack of a few minutes proper work with adequate tools. 

Prices are little or no more than you pay for inferior rods. 
LEARN MORE ABOUT THE B. & M. DE LUXE CLEANING ROD OUTFIT IN “FOLDER FIVE” 
Send your name today, mentioning your rifles and this magazine. 


BELDING & MULL, PHILIPSBURG, PENNA. 


Makers of De Luxe Scope Sights that are optically equal to the world’s best, with unique and success- 
ful mounts, makers of cast bullets, bullet molds, bullet gas check cups, and other items for shooters. 





A LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


in the 


Out on the Rifle Range 


Down on your elbow with your pet rifle. 

Along side of you the little old shooting 

° bag. Doping the wind and light in great 
is an shape. Sticking your bullet holes right in 


the bull’s-eye. 
INVESTMENT IN THE PERMANENT 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Satisfaction, brother. 


And glad you are for having always used 
Hoppe’s Nitro Solvent No. 9 to clean the old 


ENDOWMENT | yor That accounts for its wonderfu! con- 


Hoppe’s keeps shotguns, revolvers -and 
pistols in the same perfect shooting and 
resale condition. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
For sample send us 1l0cin stamps. Gun clean- 
ing guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEDICATED TO THE GREAT 
PURPOSE 


of 


MAKING AMERICA --ONCE AGAIN 


For more than 
20-years the 
Authority on 
Gun Cleaning. 
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“I Slept Alone -- Snug and Warm” 
“My two companions with two wool ELEPHANT BUFFALO 
blankets, suffered, though huddled to- 
gether. This Fiala Sleeping Bag is the 
only one I ever ltked.”—-Horace Kephart. 


FIALA PATENT | 
SLEEPING BAG dialing 3 ig 


Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as i i ,0ion 
30 Ibs. of blankets. No Nairobi Kenya Col y 
hooks, ie or — con- 
traptions. rite for circu- ~ 
lars and prices. OUTFIT BIG GAME EXPEDITIONS 
Fiala High-Grade 22-Cal. Com- 
bination Rifle and Pistol, with 
3 barrels. A $30 Rifle for $18. 
Single and Double Barrel 
Rifles for Alaskan and 
African big game. 
Camp, Touring, or Expedition 
Equipment. Let us furnish estimates. We 
know your needs by actual experience— 
Arctic to Equator. 


ANTHONY FIALA 


2% Warren St. FIALA OUTFITs INC. New York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full information. 


Attention, all ye Scheutzen Riflemen! 


7th Annual Outdoor American Record Match 


SHOOTING Any Rifle, Any Sight Distance, 200 yards 50 shots standing 
ACCESSORIES Individual Entry, $2.00 Team Entry, $5.00 


aeniiians- titan vdiliemen. July 15th to August 15th 


Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, D. Verne Moses, Secretary 


showing over 200 cuts and complete 212 Hazel Ave. Ames, Iowa 
Price List. 


P. J. OHARE 


178 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


If it is results you want, then you must be able to see exactly where you 
FAIRBANKS TYPE SCALE NO. 354 have shot and where your next shot will be. 
THE ONE YOU ASKED FOR A FEcKER SCOPE on your rifle shows you every bullet hole in the target 
jeneiumtie up to one hundred yards. Besides being made up in various combinations 
MODERN - BOND CORP. of powers, there is the added advantage of being able to spot with ease. 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. Be convinced that the Fecker Scope will improve your scores. 


HAND BOOK . i 
AND CATALOG OF LOADING TOOLS, 10 CENTS Telescope Sights Spotting Telescopes 


J. W. FECKER 
INSTRUCTIONS IN d 
in 5606 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 


Single copies and under ten, fifty cents each. 
Address orders to: 


Deachoent Pare Mend, Sc | Now READY—THE PERFECTION SCORE BOOK 
by Lieut. Col. M. C. Mumma 


CSE 1924 Edition, specially arranged for The National Matches 


Single copy, 40 cents, postpaid; two for 75 cents 


—— es: ECONOMY ADVERTISING COMPANY 
MARBLES an ‘nabbln, bead $1.25 Iowa City, Iowa 


Marble Arms & Mig. Co.; 502 Delta Ave., Gladstone, 
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‘FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’’ 
are a_ specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchanged, 
and bought. Large stock — reasonable 
prices! Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter- 


borough, N. H. 


FOR SALE—Breech loading bolt action per- 
cussion lock rifle, thirty-four-inch octagon twist 
barrel, marked “Calisher & Terry, 28 Norfolk 
St., Strand, London.” Rare prize for collector. 
Price $25. G. Gillender, 156 Fullum St. Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
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FOR SALE—2,000 antique firearms at 
reasonable prices. Send six cents in stamps 
for 24-page price list. Let me know your 
special wants along any line of antique 
firearms. I am always anxious to buy 
single specimens or entire collections. Joe 
Kindig, Jr., 336 West Philadelphia Street, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—Pope 33 M. L. 32-inch No. 4, 
Ballard, best engraved action, tools, perfect, $75. 
Double hammerless rifle, .38-55 smokeless cart- 
ridge, 28-inch. 7-4 oz. highest quality engraved 
side locks, test target counts 96 on N. R.A. 100- 
yd. bull. The perfect deer rifle, new imported, 
ready for delivery, $225. WILL TRADE—577 
double Lancaster of London, $500 grade. Has 
hammers, highest grade, never shot, ideal moose 
gun. WANT—Extra heavy .30 cal., free rifle or 
shotguns, give or take difference. Niedner- 
Mauser, highest grade, engraved, De Luxe stock, 
5X Scope, no sight slots, 24-inch nickel steel, 25 
(3006) case necked down, loading tools, 100 new 
reamed cases, extreme accuracy, with sparrow 
or bear loads without changing sights. That all 
around rifle you dream of, $125. Martini, gen- 
uine Swiss free rifle type, action and fancy curly 
walnut stock, Swiss butt and peep sight, set trig- 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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Terms 


OLLECTORS wishing to fill gaps in the 
exhibits and riflemen desiring to dispose y 
obsolete weapons will find this an excelles 

medium for purchases, sales and exchanges. 

Free Insertions. Each sybscriber is entitled y 
one insertion of one-half inch, when his gy. 
scription is paid up for one year. It is nece 
only to write or print the text plainly, Noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. 
advertisements will appear in the first availab, 
issue and should be in publication office ty 
weeks prior to the following publication dap 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those why 
have already made use of the subscriber's priy,. 
lege may take advantage of these columns at, 
cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No ag 
vertisement for less than $1.00 accepted, Ad 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. The 
should be in the publication office two wed, 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 

Business cards and display in this column a. 
cepted at the rate of $2.50 an inch. No spay 
less than an inch sold for display. 


gers, $40. Ballard actions with set triggers, $%; 
up to $150 for gold inlaid. 425 Mauser 26 inche, 
highest ee. 9%lbs., $95 without engraving 
7 mm. single shot 32-inch, first engraving, st 
triggers, peep sights, 12 lIbs., last word in 
free rifles, special stock for kneeling and stand 
ing, $95. 95 cal. .25x 25 emptys, 63 cal. 22 x1}- 
x60 emptys, 1000 loaded 22x10x45 (22 & 
long) lot of steel and brass emptys and loading 
tool. Breech action only. MHall’s patent, fim 
lock breech loader Harper’s Ferry, best offe 
gets it. Cap lock match rifle, in new condition, 
and extremely accurate, not junk. Holds its 
own against any cartridge. Winchester heavy 
single shot, .38-55 fancy stock, set triggers, tools 
$28. Hervey Lovell, 2809 Bellefontain St. In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED—Walker & Patterson Colts. Col 
Dragoon 9-inch bbl. Colt Revolving Rifles, any 
model. S. & W. .44 Russ Army rim fire. i 
Rem. Navy Pistol sheath trigger. Remington 
44-40 S. A. Colt 45 d. a. rod ejector. S. & W. 
.45 Schofield. Forehand and Wadsworth 4 
Percussion Revolvers: Savage, Pettengill 4 
Hoard’s Armory, Allen & Wheelock .44 sit 
hammer. Western Arms Co. .44, Remington % 
d. a. U. S. Government Pistols flint or per 
cussion. U. S. Gov't. rifles or muskets flint o 
percussion. Shoulder stocks for U. S. Spring 
field Pistol 1855 and Civil War Colt .44. Saw 
yer’s Vol. 2 “Our Pistols and Revolvers.” “Arm 
and the Man,’ November 1 and December li, 
1921. J. C. Harvey, 872 Main St., Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


The American Rifleman 


for my subscription to ““The American Rifleman,”’ beginning with 


_ Address 


State 


Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the NRA; or its afhliated clubs; 


$3.00 per year to others. 
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WANTED-— Illinois civilians to affiliate 
with their local rifle club and have their 
club affiliate with the Illinois State Rifle 
Association. We want at least seven new 
men who have never attended National 
Matches to get in, and earn a place on the 
feam. Any old-timer will be glad to give 
a helping hand. For information, and ap- 
plication blanks, ask L. M. Felt, 132 S. 
Parkside Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—A winning Civilian Team 
from Pennsylvania at the National 
Matches this fall and every shooter in 
Pennsylvania to correspond with C. T. Pat- 
erson, 843 Napier Ave., Laurance Park, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—One .32-20 new model S. & W. 
Military and Police, 6-inch, with scabbard, $28. 
One .30-’°06 Newton, fair shape, $32.50. One 21- 
inch Springfield Sporter Lyman No. 48, reg. 
stock, checkered, $49. One 23-inch Springfield 
Sporter M. 1922 stock, Lyman 48, $57. One 
Springfield Newton, Lyman 48, good condition, 
$42. One 33 Bardon Range telescope, leather 
case, $32. One 45 Voin telescope, $35. One 
4-E Ithaca 32-inch single trap, good, except very 
slightly pitted, $60. One 12-gauge Model 12 
Winchester, 26-inch sawed off shotgun, $26.50. 
WANT—A new .22 Springfield and Ballard ac- 
tion. J. A. Wade, Box 493, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


FOR SALE—Baker Black Beauty, double bar- 
rel shotgun, slightly used, condition guaranteed, 
new, cost $65. Will sell for $40 and ship C. O. D. 
subject to inspection for $5.00. Krag Sporter 
Carbine, gold bead and Lyman 34 rear, check- 
ered stock and forearm, sling swivels and ‘17 
sling, 1,400 rounds Krag ammunition, all for 
$45. Stevens 6-inch, .22-cal., offhand pistol, 
$9.00, new condition. G. D. Martin, 1707 Main 
St., Olympia, Washington. 


FOR SALE—A Springfield .30-06 heavy bar- 
reled rifle, 24-inch barrel, mounted for telescope 
sights. Barrel made by Hart-Andrews. Rifle 
is O. K. Shot less than 100 times. Polished 
bolt, service stock, No. 48 receiver sight. No. 
117 interchangeable front sight, sling, 95 rounds 
of 1922 Match ammunition and 15 rounds of 
Winchester, 150-gr. bullet. All for $55. Simon 
Hott, 242 Plymouth St., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—One 7 mm. Spanish Mauser mili- 
tary rifle, unaltered, made by Loewe & Co., Ber- 
lin. Barrel and action must be perfect in all 
details (stock immaterial). Also one Krag rifle, 
unaltered, Model 1898, with Model 1902 rear 
sight. Must be in absolute perfect condition all 
Over to pass critical inspection. F. W. Egner, 
582—7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EE 


FOR SALE—Over-and-Under Shotguns in 12-, 
16-, 20-, 28-gauges in stock and made to order 
for trap or field work. Each gun guaranteed for 
One year. Wm. F. Smith, 5619 N. 4th Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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FOR SALE 

Sharps “Old Reliable” 13-pound, 45/120 Buf- 
falo rifle. Side hammer. Double set triggers. 
The inside of its full octagon barrel is fac- 
tory perfect, outside somewhat faded, yet dif- 
fering not greatly from the shade disclosed 
by removel of fore end. Fore end is in nearly 
original finish. Stock slightly dented but un- 
damaged. Receiver shows color case-hardening, 
especially on left side. Screws not in contact 
with hand-holds still retain a youthful peacock 
blue. Rear sight is missing, and at some period 
in its career this old timer was humiliated by 
the application of a Beach front sight, which 
indignity it still protests. Has been very little 
used or else has had meticulous care. $25. 
Sharps “Old Reliable” 45-70 Borchardt hammer- 
less; 32-inch round barrel, in good serviceable 
condition. Has maple fore end and pistol grip 
stock, with white metal cap on fore-end. Evi- 
dently a hybrid, but the job has been very well 
done. Has long range Vernier peep on grip. $15. 
Winchester SS. 32-40 Scheutzen. 32-inch No. 4 
full octagon barrel, the three top flats of which 
are matted from end to end. Fancy walnut fore 
end and pistol grip stock, checked. Cheek piece. 
Swiss butt plate. Scheutzen double set triggers. 
Spur lever. Attachment for palm rest. No 
sights. This rifle is in almost factory condition 
and perfect. The wood in stock and fore end is 
beautiful and the receiver is finished in that 
colored case hardening for which the Winchester 
Co. was noted a couple of decades ago. A fine 
type of target rifle now rapidly becoming obso- 
lete, but still highly regarded in some sections. 
$40. Winchester SS International ‘Free’’ rifle, 
made for 1912 or '13 American team. 30-inch 
round nickel steel barrel, for 30-'06 cartridge, 
rechambered on Niedner system. Plain pistol 
grip stock. Shotgun butt plate. Special fore 
end with finger tip rest. Scope blocks on barrel. 
Lyman rear with wind gauge head Factory 
blueing intact. About 150 shells. Shell swage. 
Very accurate with government boat-tails and 
Remington 3500 ft. stuff. Crank condition. $30. 
256 Newton-Springfield. Original Newton barrel 
in Springfield action. Hand-made pistol grip 
stock. Lyman No. 48 rear. 7-inch groups at 
200 yards with Western factory ammunition, 
which can be reduced half by using re-swaged 
bullets. Bullet swage for bringing Western 129- 
grain bullets up to 268. About 120 shells for 
these bullets. Shell swage. Outfit in crank con- 
dition. $60. Sporting Springfield. New Spring- 
field barrel. Hand-made plain pistol grip stock 
from a handsome piece of American walnut. 
Military sights, front and rear, $40. Sporting 
Springfield with 30-inch barrel of same outside 
diameter as regular barrel. Hand-made Ameri- 
can walnut pistol stock. Red fiber butt plate. 
Checked grip and fore end. Lyman No. 48 rear. 
Fixed rear sight base on barrel for holding 
Knoble scope mount. A wonderful shooter. New 
and unused since its initial try-out, $60. Spring- 
field sporter with a Winchester match barrel of 
regulation size, a perfect 300-308. Hand-made 
pistol grip stock of light European walnut im- 
ported by Post and Floto. Checked grip and 
fore end. Checked steel shotgun butt plate. 
Lyman No. 48 rear. Cheek piece on stock. 
Fixed rear sight base for holding Knoble scope 
mount, $75. porting Springfield, with Winches- 
ter ’°95 straight tapered barrel, slightly heavier 
than regular size barrel. Hand-made plain pis- 
tol grip stock of light Post and Floto walnut. 
Shotgun steel butt plate checked. Lyman No. 48 
rear. Fixed military rear sight base left off, 
$75. All Springfields have been tested for ac- 
curacy with telescope sights and are guaranteed. 
The Post and Floto walnut described is practic- 
ally as tough as hickory, nice grain in butt, light 
in color. Ballard action and stock, plain pistol 
grip, three finger loop lever. Plain trigger, $15. 
Another, plain straight grip, plain lever, $10. 
Both have been altered to 22 rimfire, and have 
22 extractors. Both have the drop forged type 
of receiver used in large caliber Ballards. A 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 
ments appearing in the classified columns of 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 

satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the acqui- 
sition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to 
one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text plainly, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who 
have already made use of the subscriber's privi- 
lege may take advantage of these columns at a 
cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No ad- 
vertisement for less than $1.00. accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 


good .22 barrel goes with the pistol grip one. 

Remington Navy model (not the Army pattern 
that has the shoulder on handle) 50 cal. pistol 
altered to 22 L. R. Nine-inch barrel, tapered 
and shaped like a modern h. p. rifle. Hump on 
lower side of receiver has been removed, giving 
the pistol very handsome lines. Nicely blued 
and finished. Circassian walnut handle and fore 
end. Muzzle sight band with Lyman ivory bead. 
Fixed rear. Photo on request, $25. 4-X Kahles 
scope on Knoble mount for Springfield. Eleva- 
tion in scope reticule. Lateral adjustment in 
mount, $30. Colt New Service 44-40, blued, 4%4- 
inch. Brand new, $25. Remington roll block 
action for h. p. riflee Was a 7 mm. _ Suitable 
for 30-06, 7 mm. or 250 Savage, $5. Have 
option on:Long range Remington Creedmoor. 
10 lb., 34-inch, of the period of ’74-'80, when Col. 
John Bodine, Major Gildersleeve and their teams 
competed with the Irish and British for long 
range supremacy on the old Creedmoor range. 
Pistol grip stock and fore end of fancy walnut 
checked. Long range Vernier on grip. Wind- 
gauge front. In excellent condition, barrel per- 
fect, $40. Reprint from New York Herald of 
Monday, Sept. 28th 1874 giving an elaborate, de- 
tailed account of the 800-, 900-, 1000-yard match 
of the previous Saturday, between the Irish and 
American teams the Irish using muzzle loaders 
and the Americans breech loaders; resulting in 
a 3-point victory for the American team; with 
diagrams showing every shot that struck the 
targets. Compare with present day records 
made in the Herrick Trophy, or the Leach or 
Catrow, $10. W. B. Knoble, P. O. Box 085, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Savage .250 bolt 
action rifle, new and unused in factory box. 
Specially ordered without rear sight slot in bar- 
rel. Oil finished stock, Lyman No. 54 peep and 
ivory bead sights. Attachments for Bond tool, 
$52.50 for the outfit. Government powder meas- 
ure, new $4.50. Now primed cases: .38-40 at 
$1.50 per 100, F. A. Krag cases $1 per 100. 
Western .25-20 M. C. bullets, lot of 200, $1.50. 
Krag rifle, good $10. Winchester .45-70, fine 
shape, $10. Pair of Winchester-Niedner taper- 
dovetail ‘scope mounts with bases for heavy 
Springfield. Front mount adjustable for zero, 
rear mount adjustable for windage and eleva- 
tion, $30. Colt .45 Automatic, checked straps 
and trigger, match barrel, selected weapon, like 
new, $34. Colt Officers’ Model, 6-inch_ barrel, 
with fancy holster, like new, $30. WANT— 
Underwood No. 5 typewriter in new condition 
with large type, privilege of tryout. Unaltered 
Model 1922 pistol grip stock to fit .22-caliber 
rifle, with good grain. I. M. Massey, 160 North 
Brooks St., Sheridan, Wyo. 


FOR SALE—Colt O. M. .38 special revolver, 
7%-inch barrel, gold bead front sight, good con- 
dition and accurate, $22.50, or will consider 
trade for .22-cal. repeater match rifle. Prefer 
Winchester or Savage, N. R. A., or .25-20 car- 
bine. Oscar A. Havens, U. S. Marine Hospital 
No. 82, Norfolk, Va. 





FOR SALE—Brand new Stevens Favorite .22 
long rifle, also Krag receiver and bolt, with 
partly finished sporting stock, also a lot of other 
odds and ends. $12 for the lot. Post-office 
money order. Jos. R. Kleinguenther, 6623 Ed- 
mund St., Tacony, Pa. 


WANTED—Springfield .30 cal. Model 1903. 
Condition of stock and barrel immaterial. WANT 
—Bolt and receiver in good shape. Must be 
cheap. H. Y. Hildebrand, 515 Franklin St., 
Johnstown, Penna. 





FOR SALE—One Springfield rifle, 1903 model, 
star-gauged and specially selected for the 1920 
National Matches, entirely new, $35. One U. S. 
1917 Model Barrel, in excellent condition both 
outside and inside. Practically new, $30. Both 
rifles have the leather gun slings and front 
sight covers. One S. & W. .38 Special new bar- 
rel, 6 inches, $25. All sent C. O. D. W. O. 
Straube, 514 State St., Alton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Two Ideal No. 
at $2.75. One Winchester 
mould, $3.85. One Ideal No. 
tool and mould, $3.00. One .30-30 Winchester 
straight line tool, $3.25. One Winchester .38-55 
cal. tool, $2.50. One Ideal No. 40043, cal. .38-40 
mould, all above tools new. One .38-40 Win- 
chester tools, used, $1.75. All tools postpaid. 
J. H. Bachmann, Crawford, Nebraska. 


4 tools, cal. .25-20 
.44-40 tool and 


6 adj. cal. .25-36 





SALE OR TRADE—Brand new Savage .32 
auto. pistol, model 1917, $12. Winchester .22 
model 1904, bolt action, in good condition and 
accurate as new, $3.50. WANT—Colt .22 auto. 
and Colt .22 Police Positive Target or Smith & 
Wesson .22-32. Must be in fine condition and 
reasonably priced. Geo. W. Courtney, 612 W. 
Washington St., Winchester, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Pre-war Mannlicher Schoenauer 
6.5 mm., 22-in. target bbl., nickel plated breech 
mechanism, Circassian walnut stock and fore- 
arm, shot only to fit Winchester 5-A scope. 100 
rounds imp. ammunition, plush case, sacrifice for 
$100. In gun crank condition. Scope fitted at 
factory. Ernst Fumasoli, Jr., 4808 Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One new .32 caliber Colt Police 
Positive Target revolver, six-inch barrel and 
target sights, also extra four-inch barrel. This 
is a new gun apd the four-inch barrel has never 
been on an action. Price with the extra four- 
inch barrel, $24. W. Rohrbacher, 851 E. 6th 
St., Erie, Penna. 





FOR SALE—One pair 6 power 30 mm. Bausch 
& Lomb Prism Binoculars, sole leather case, 
straps and belt loop, like new, cost $75, sell for 
$50. Guaranteed like new. First Money Order 
takes them. Monevr refunded if not as repre- 
sented. John Bricker, 250 Park Ave., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SELL OR TRADE—Stevens No. 10, .22 cal. 
target pistol, $12. Winchester .22 cal. Auto., 
Model 1903, $20. Both guns refinished and in 
A-1 shape. WANT—S. & W. single shot .22 
cal, 10-inch bbl. or .S & W. Russian .44 cal. 
Dr. E. E. Bruch, 320 W. Market St., Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—12 bore Super-Fox duck gun. 
Straight grip, full choke. Might trade for light 
Sauer or Daly double, 12 or 20 gauge. Dr. Rich- 
ard Sutton, Kansas City, Missouri. 


TRADE—Bristol De Luxe Fly Rod, with glove 
leather case, for Colt’s New Service double 
action .38-40 revolver. What have you? .E J. 
Hofheinz, P. O. Box 544, Austin, Texas. 


FOR SALE—.22 Winchester Automatic, with 
one thousand rounds of ammunition, practically 
new, in perfect condition, $30. “O. M.,” THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


SALE—.300 Savage Model 1899, with 
All practically new. 
F. Donley, Box 292, 


FOR 
ease and shotgun barrel. 
$0 cartridges. All for $40. 
Plummer, Idaho. 


WANTED—Winchester Rifle Model 1873, any 
caliber, and German Mauser rifle as used in the 
World War. Gustave Blanknagel, West Point, 
Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—Ideal No. 4 Loading Tool for .44 
S. & W. Russian cartridge in first class condi- 
tion, $2.50. T. H., “The American Rifleman.” 


FOR SALE—One case 1921 170-grain “tin- 
can” Match ammunition. First check for $35. 
Box E. D., “The American Rifleman.” 


“THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


FOR SALE—Heavy barrel Springfield free 
rifle, new, with set triggers, palm rest, finger 
guard and semi-Swiss butt plate, Lyman No. 48 
rear and aperature front sights, accuracy guar- 
anteed, $100. I have no place to shoot, my 
reasons for selling. A. C. Wise, 552 Celeron St., 
Wilkinsburg, Penna. 


FOR SALE—One Ballard .32-40 Sporting 
rifle, P. G. and set triggers, $15. One Ballard 
.22 L. R. Scheutzen, new Winchester bbl. set 
triggers, $35. One McAllister Bros. telescope 
26-P, $12. One O’Hare micrometer, $3. Money 
Orders only will be considered. Capt. George 
P. Fohs, 271 Rose St., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—.38 S. & W. Special 
Revolver, targets sights, 83/8 inch Wilburn 
barrel, $40. .38 S. & W. Special revolver, 6%4- 
inch barrel, target sights, round butt, $17. Want 
“Modern American Pistol and Revolver,” by 
Gould. J. C. Lichliter, 1115 First Ave., Spokane, 
Washington. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Spinning wheel 
several dozen pieces old English china, snuff box 
filled with odd coins, about 25 loose pearls and 
around 100 Baroque pearls, .44-40 Remington 
and .44 Russian, S. & W. revolvers, one Ross 
rifle and one large camera. F. M. Ebert, R. D. 
No. 2, Tamaqua, Sch. Co., Penna. 


FOR SALE—Frank Wesson .32 cal., rim fire, 
15-inch pocket rifle, with fifteen boxes old long 
.32 cartridges, $18. Smith & Wesson .45 1917 
Model, commercial gun new, $28. Both pre- 
paid on receipt of price. W. B. Parker, Conway, 
New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE—Two Sharp’s carbines, .52 cal., 
$3. each. Two Spencer Repeating Carbines, .50 
cal., $5 each. One Frank Wesson .44 cal., $5. 
One Maynard rifle .38 cal., $5. One Springfield 
rifle .50 cal., $4. James Macdonald, 21 Cornhill 
St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Winchester A-5 Scope Sight, No. 
2 rear mount, and vertical post with horizontal 
cross wire reticule, also Belding & Mull “B” 
rear mount, very slightly used, in A-1 condition, 
$26. Without B. & M. rear mount, $23. Wm. H. 
Janssén, sR. R. 5, Nokomis, Illinois. 


TRADE—Model 1917 Smith & Wesson .45; 
7.62 Russian Sporter, 100 cartridges; .22 Savage 
N. R. A., Stevens scope No. 368. All guns very 
accurate. WANT—.38 Colt Army Special; Win- 
chester 52. What have you? E. B. Huffman, 
P. O. Box 152, Columbus, Georgia. 


WILL SELL to best offer 2,000 rounds .30-06 
Springfield ammunition, 150-grain bullet, 1918, 
or consider trade on Springfield National Match 
rifle or S. & W. 1917 revolver, .45 Colt Auto. 
caliber. Lewis F. Reed, 2474, W. Ridge View 
Ave.. Eagle Rock, California. 


FOR SALE—One .22 high power Savage take 
down, Lyman and Marble sights, fine condition, 
$25. Can also furnish a new .32 Winchester 
special nickel steel barrel to fit same action for 
$12. W. Rohrbacher, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





Moccasins, 

Parker 
Greener 
Geo. E. 


FOR SALE—Russell “Imperial” 
new. Stevens 44%, .22, absolutely new. 
.20-, 12-, 10-, 8-gauge hammerless guns. 
&8-gauge hammerless ejector, like new. 
Schmeling, S. Germantown, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—Books on Big Game Shooting 
and wild sports of the world. Rare and out of 
print. Lists. C. F. Hedges, 270 East 46th St., 
Los. Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED—.22 Ballard Target Riflé, state 
condition and price. Edward Kasmire, 79 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—Powder Scale, accurate to one- 
tenth grain, also Bond or Ideal powder measure. 
G. D. Parks, Newbern, Tennessee. 
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FOR SALE—Colt Bisley .45, $18. Colt § 
.32-20, $18. Colt S. A. .38-40, $14.50. @ 
32-20 Army Spceial, $20. Colt P. P. .38 
$20. Colt .38 Auto., $20. Colt .45 Auto., | 
S. & W. .44 Russian, $15. Mauser 8° 
Sporter, $18. Browning 12-gauge Auto., 
Lefever 10-ga. Hammerless, Damascus ba 
$19. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 


FOR SALE—One brand new 33 power 
ting scope with cover and strap. Will snot 
cal. in the black at 200 yards, $24. One sg 
trigger Ballard .22 cal. L. R. built for p 
shooting, 26-inch barrel, absolutely perf 
weight 10 Ibs., $25. Guaranteed perfect. IL 
Laughery, 213 Elizabeth St., Millvale, Pen 


RIFLE RESTOCKING AND REBLUING 
We rebuild your military rifle in a Sport 
Model and make it shoot as straight as 
barrel is good. All rifles given target and wo 
ing tests before shipment. Same old fit 
Same skilled mechanics. Same location. W. He 
McCay & Son, New Castle, Penna. = 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Kodaks, 
cameras, lenses, binoculars at 
new and slightly used. We take your cam 
or high grade firearms‘in trade. National CG un 
era Exchange, 7th & Marquette Sts., Minneapoll 
Minnesota. 


Graf 
lowest p 


FOR SALE—Double Parker 10-ga. hamm@ 
gun. $125 grade. 32-inch full choked ba 
In good second hand condition. Also 200 rou 
heavily loaded Winchester and Western ammil 
nition. Entire outfit, $35. R. K. Clapper, Hyt 
man, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—7.62 mm. Russian cartridges, 
patch, $1.10 per hundred. Barrel for 1896 K 
rifle like new, $2.25. 1901 rear sight for ‘ 
rifle or carbine, state which, 35 cents. Ideal bul 
let mould No. 308329 for .30 U. S. 1906, $1, If 
new. Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. D 


EXCHANGE—Solid gold case, fine Sy 
movement railroad man’s watch. Cost wh 
new $350. Will exchange for Parker, F 
Smith or Ithaca double hammerless shotgul 
G. W. Booth, 824-5 Second National Ba 
Akron, Ohio 


SPECIAL—to all N. R. A. members. 
count of ten per cent on all standard firea 
and camp equipment. Eastern agent for Ae 
fection” Straight Line Reloading Tools. “ 
bertson,” Lewes, Delaware. 


se 
WANTED—Second-hand stock for .256 or 30 
Newton (old model). Must be good quale 
thick grained, walnut—fancy preferred. = 
must be reasonable. State proposition. 
glebeck, Sandpoint, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Savage .300 rifle and .410 

kit. new. Never been fired. Price with 100 cafe 
tridges $55. WANT—New Remington M a 
.30-06 bolt action rifle. H. H. Moody, Box 
Peoria, Tinois. 





WANTED—Springfield 1906, condition of bs 
rel immaterial. FOR SALE—Stevens Off-Hané 
Model 22, Stevens 414 rifle, both fair conditiony” 
accurate, Springfield .45-70, fair. J. B. Garlan@> 
816 Carolina St., Gary, Indiana. i 


FOR SALE—Firearms, reloading tools, pri 
ers, some modern and obsolete ammunitiom® 
Cartridges for collections. Relics. Geo. & 
Spencer, i111 Pearl St., Waukesha, Wisc. 


FOR SALE—Pre-war Chr. Shilling Maus 
8 mm. highly engraved, set triggers, checkes 
pistol grip, barrel pitted. Wm. Happe, 526 Ja 
St., W. Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—.22 Colt Auto., 2 clips, should 
holster, fine shape. First $25 money order take 
it. Dr. H. M. Barnhart, 806 Story Bidg., 0s 
Angeles, California. 
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A view of the firing pavilion at Rheims where the Internationa! Free Rifle Match was shot 


Three More World’s Championships 
With Hercules HiVel 


The triumph of the U. S. Team in the International Free 
Rifle Match at Rheims, France, is another illustration of 
what a good American team can do when it is hitting on all 
six — the captain and each of the five shooters winning his 
share of the wonderful victory. 


The U. S. Team scored 1906x2000 prone, an average of 95.3 
per score. This broke the world’s prone team record by 
22 points. Full particulars of this 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Team Captain, Major L. W. T. Waller are not yet in. 
Sergeant Morris Fisher 


we tucks 07 | Fisher won the world’s individual 
Sergeant R. O. Coulter 


Commander Cy Osburn 1048s Championship with 1075 and the in- 


Major J. K. Boles 


ial 5284 || dividual kneeling championship with 
_ ARGENTINE. Score not yet cabled 365. Stokes tied for second in the 
France, Finland, Italy, Sweden, fioland, || Off-hand individual with Rico of 
Haiti, Belgium, and Czecho Slovakia. 
Argentine on 333. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 
| 


se 
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Another Pair of World’s Records 


During the recent championship matches of the United States Revolver Association, Dr. I. R. Calkins 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Revolver Club won the Class B Individual Championship by scoring 486x500. 
This score broke by three points the old indoor individual record for fifty shots and established 
a new world’s record. 

Another world’s record was set during the same championship matches when C. V. Bassett, a mem- 
ber of the Springfield (Mass.) Police Department, won the Class G Novice Championship. Shooting in a 
championship match for the first time, Officer Bassett scored 244 x 250 which is within four points of the 
world’s expert record for twenty-five shots. 

Both Dr. Calkins and Officer Bassett have been presented with world’s record certificates signed 
by President Sayre of the United States Revolver Association. 


Both men shot the US .22 N. R. A. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CoO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA 


Lon g Rifle C: artridges 














At Last! 


a really efficient 
GUN SOLVENT 


CHLOROIL 


Another BULL’S-EYE added to the fa- 
mous STAZON Kit. The result of years 
of research to eliminate after-corrosion. 


CHLOROIL is the only solvent on the market that will 
thoroughly remove smokeless powder residues, deposits 
or primer salts from the bore of firearms. If these are not 
removed from the bore of your gun, think of the damage 
that will result. Are you going to take a chance? 


Do you owna STAZON Kit? If not, you will “eventually” 
and as the famous advertising slogan has it--‘WHY NOT 
NOW’? Use the four STAZON Products and be sure 
your gun gets positive preservation under all conditions. 


STAZON Products was an important factor in the equipment of the U.S. 
Rifle Team shooting in the International and Olympic Games this year. 


Send in $1.00 


for this 


STAZON KIT 


4 
yz Enclosed please find $1 
“ for one STAZON GUN KIT 


Conversion Products Corp. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Brown Sts. 


Philadelphia FGM vssepicis Rtas eves 


4 
Z  Dealer’s Name 





.22 Palma Cartridge Accuracy Supreme 


N June 15 at the Fort Hamilton 
Outdoor Range of the Brooklyn 
Rifle Club, Brooklyn, New York, was 
held an open small bore competition, 
conditions being the same as the 
Spencer Small Bore Match at Sea Girt, 
namely, two 
sighters and 
twenty shots 
for record at 
200 yards. 
The decimal 
target, how- 
ever, for 200 
yards being 
used instead 
of the regular 
“¢-$ ae 
bull’s-eye 
measuring 
eight inches 
and the 10- 
ring four inch- 
es in diameter. 

The conditions state that in the 
event of a possible score the shooter 
shall continue firing until he misses the 
bull’s-eye. “Don” Baker, a member 
of the Brooklyn Rifle Club, a regular 
participant at the Sea Girt Small Bore 
Matches and a sterling 200 yard 


Small Bore shot, won the match. 
With the permission of Mr. Baker, 
we are privileged to print a reproduc- 
tion, one-half size, of his target, show- 
ing a most remarkable group of 29 
shots, the 30th shot missing the black at 
7 oclock by 
a sixteenth of 

an inch. 
Mr- Charles 
St. John, Ex- 
ecutive Offi- 
cer of the 
Brooklyn Rifle 
Club, signed 
the target as 
official wit- 
ness. The tar- 
get scores 100 
plus 9 bull’s- 
Includ- 
ing the two 
sighters this 


eyes. 


makes 3] con- 

secutive bull’s-eyes. In counting the 
30th shot just out of the bull’s-eye 
the extreme diameter of the group is 
exactly five inches—pretty good for the 
.22 Long Rifle Cartridge at 200 yards. 
Yes, Mr. Baker uses Remington 
Palma ammunition in all his shooting. 


REMINGTON PALMA 





THE ACCURACY CARTRIDGE 





